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The Wright Brothers’ Aeroplane in a World Record Flight 
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Orville Wright at Fort Myer, Va. Scene of the Disastrous Accident of September 17th. 
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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


hen the War Department asked some 
months ago for bids for a flying-machine, 
it exacted conditions which at that time seemed 
almost absurd. The aeroplane demanded was 
one that could carry two persons, stay up in 
the air for an hour, and show a speed of at least 
forty miles an hour. Yet this summer, while 
Wilbur Wright was astonishing France by flights 
that - surpassed any foreign achievement, his 
brother Orville was preparing the machine that 
the other day, at Fort Myer, near Washington, 
surpassed all previous achievements. 

The test conducted on September 12th was 
not an official trial. That trial has been post- 
poned on account of an accident on September 
17th, in which Lieut. Thomas E. Selfridge 
of the army was killed, Wright himself had 
his leg and several ribs broken, and the machine 
was ruined. At the time of the accident Wright 
was using a new propeller with longer blades 
than the old one. The propeller broke and the 
aeroplane turned over in the air and fell seventy- 
five feet to the earth, crushing the two men in 
it. On the Saturday before the accident, which 
has caused many people to revise their opinions 
regarding the practicability of flying-machines, 
Mr. Wright carried an army officer fon a nine 
minutes’ journey ; remained in the air, during 
his second flight, for nearly an hour and a 
quarter, and rose to the greatest height an 
aeroplane has ever reached, that of two hun- 
dred and fifty feet. Although the machine was 
heavier than any other that Mr. Wright has 
used in recent trials, it travelled round the drill- 
ground at the rate of more than thirty-nine miles 
an hour. 

The Wright machine is one of the simple 
aeroplane type, a heavier-than-air, motor-driven 
vehicle, constructed mostly of steel and wood 
and canvas. It is about thirty by forty feet 
over all, and weighs about half a ton. The 
builders say they have never sought extreme 
lightness vf construction, but every effort has 
been made to increase the efficiency of the wings 
and screws in order that even heavily built 
machines may be carried with a moderate ex- 
penditure of power; and they modestly add 
that ‘‘the favorable results which have been 
obtained have been due to improvements in flying 
quality resulting from more scientific design, 
and to improved methods of balancing and 
steering.’ 

The Wright brothers are still young men. 
Wilbur is forty-one years old, and Orville four 
years his junior. Their father, who is still 
alive, isa bishop of the United Brethren Church. 
The boys went through the public schools in 
Dayton, Ohio,—the birthplace of the younger, 
and still the residence of both,—and then tried 
their hands at wood-engraving and printing. 
They were inventors born, however, and wise 
parents fostered the mechanical bent until they 
were able to do almost anything. They built 
a printing-press out of odds and ends. They 
built and repaired bicycles, and did it so well 
that twelve years ago they were able to afford 
an after-hours hobby. Then they began the 
study of aeronautics. It is in the little shop 
where they mended bicycles that they make 
and put together with their own hands every 
part of their invention. 

‘*This man is strange and cold, but of a cold- 
ness that is smiling and sympathetic,’’ said the 
Paris Figaro of the elder brother. ‘‘He is 
thin, tall, severe—a man that is tempered like 
steel. The countenance is curious; the head 
that of a bird, long and bony, with a long nose; 
the face smooth-shaven, and tanned by the wind 
and the country sun ; the eye a superb blue-gray, 
with tints of gold—honorable, gentle, resolute 
and intelligent.’’ Doubtless the Wrights them- 
selves would laugh at the portrait; yet fine 
things are said of the brothers by persons who 
have known them longer ; and the fact that they 
are Americans, and that the government is able 
to command their willing service, would be of 
no small consequence in the event of war. 

The cover-page pictures, from original photo- 
graphs, of the flight of September 12th, will be 
recognized as uncommonly clear and vivid. 
They give the effect of a simultaneous view of 
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the parade-ground at Fort Myer and of the 
air-ship in motion. ® 


he Franklin Union of Boston, mentioned 
in this column a few weeks ago, has opened 
its first ‘‘season,’? which will run from Sep- 
tember 28th to March 25th. The school year is 
divided into two terms. Classes will be held 
on Monday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
except on legal holidays. Courses are open only 
to men, residents, who are employed during the 
day, although it is understood that if classes 
are not filled, non-residents may be admitted—a 
point upon which the director will be glad to 
give information. 'The Union at work makes a 
brave showing. Itaffords an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for working men to obtain the technical 
and practical knowledge that will help them 
advance to positions of responsibility. 
& 
hen a city’s educational ‘‘plant,’’ costly 
as it is bound to be, is in use only five 
hours a day, there seems to be waste somewhere. 
Undoubtedly there is; and during a temporary 
shortage of accommodations in Boston, it has 
been suggested that the deficiency be met by 
holding four sessions of school each day, instead 
of two. The obvious answer, given by the 
chairman of the school committee, was that this 
would be questionable economy, since it would 
mean engaging a second set of teachers. Yet 
the problem of the empty schoolhouse was not 
evaded. He pointed proudly to the development 
of the evening-school system, which several 
buildings have been employed to serve, and 
showed a generous willingness to undertake 
new ventures—when Boston shall provide the 
funds. Perhaps the idea of the fathers is one to 
which we may have to return, as cities become 
unwieldy. With them a public building was a 
public building — church, schoolhouse, town- 
house, fort, armory, granary, and almost every- 
thing that promoted the advantage of the peuple. 
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is just what you’ve been looking for in a 
warm air heater —not light weight and 
shoddy built, but massive and strong, 
carefully fitted like the Glenwood Range, 
and a powerful and economical heater, 


Glenwood Ranges, Furnaces, Steam 


and Water Boilers are all made of the 
same good iron by the same skilled work- 
men in the great Glenwood Foundry at 
Taunton, 


You take no risk in buying 
for each range or heater is guaranteed 
by the Makers to give the service and 
Satisfaction that it was intended to give. 


Write for handsome furnace Catalogue 
showing many modern homes heated by 
the Glenwood to 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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Gia N a morning in 
@ August, 1867, weall 

set off in a boat up 
Lurvey’s Stream, with a 
full haying outfit of scythes, 
rakes, forks and a grind- 
stone, to go to the hay 
meadows. 

At the breakfast-table that 
morning the old squire had 
finally announced—with 
some approach to solemnity 
—that if we five grand- 
children really desired to get 
a liberal education, first at 
the village academy and 
afterward at college, he 
would oppose no objection, 
and would aid us as much 
as he could, and that as a 
beginning we might have 
all the hay we could our- 
selves cut and stack at the 
meadows to go toward de- 
fraying expenses for the 
coming fall term. ‘‘But to 
get a liberal education will prove a long, hard 
struggle for you,’’ the old gentleman con- 
tinued, gravely. ‘‘It will take you seven or 
eight years. You will have to nerve yourselves 
for it. You must expect to encounter many 
privations.’’ 

And listening to his words with equal seri- 
ousness, we had resolved to make this first great 
adventure of our lives. 

The market for spruce lumber was just then 
fitful and the farm not very productive; but 
far up in the ‘‘great woods’’ lay the hay 
meadows which the old squire and a former 
partner in lumbering had controlled for twenty 
years. 

The hay would bring a good price at several 
logging-camps only a few miles away; hence 
his offer. I suppose that he deemed it best to 
throw us on our own resources at the outset, 
and find out if we really desired an education 
enough to work for it. 

Theodora and Ellen were quite as much 
interested in this haymaking venture as were 
Addison, Halstead and myself. As they were 
to share with us in the profits, they bore their 
full share in the necessary labor—cooking the 
food, getting our meals, and ‘‘keeping house’’ 
for us at the camp near the head of the 
meadows. 

Lurvey’s Stream is a small and, in this por- 
tion of its course, not a rapid river. We had to 
pole our boat seventeen miles, and in conse- 
quence did not reach the scene of our coming 
labors till afternoon. 

It was the first time I had ever seen the place, 
although Addison and Halstead had been there 
the year before. 

In truth, these meadows were then a veritable 
wild paradise; yet there was that in the dark 
aspect of the pointed firs and the enclosing 
mountains which filled me with awe. It was 
all much as nature made it, a tract of natural 
grass-land, extending for six or seven miles 
along the stream, sometimes in plats of several 
acres together in the broad crooks and bends of 
the river, or notched irregularly back into the 
fir woods on both sides. There were scores of 
these curiously linked little openings, half- 
isolated one from another by rings and belts 
of choke-cherry, mountain-ash, moose-maple, 
willow and alder. 

Through it all wound the stream, its course 
marked by a few water-maples and elms, where 
herons built their nests, and a profusion of 
high-bush cranberry. 

On the north and west rose the dark-wooded 
boundary mountains. In some of the wetter 
places grew rank green clumps of Indian poke 
round sloughs where stood numerous muskrat 
houses; but most of the meadow was firm 
land which could be “‘hayed’’ over with scythe 
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ON A MORNING IN AUGUST, 
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1867, WE ALL SET OFF IN A BOAT. 


Parts ~Part One 


A GREAT EVENT OF OUR LIVES 
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andrake. One sea- 
son fifteen years be- 
fore the old squire 
had obtained hay 
enough here to sup- 
ply the ox-teams at 
four logging-camps 
on the stream be- 





in the earth, and 
laying cross poles 
and fir boughs on 
them. 

Much depends on 
the way the hay 
is ‘‘laid,’’ however. 





low. At that time, 

too, efforts were made to seed these bottoms with 
“foul meadow,’’ bluejoint and even redtop, 
with some degree of success. 

On the west bank of the stream, near the 
falls at the head of the meadows, where the 
spruce woods began, stood a lumber - camp, 
consisting of two quaint structures, the ‘‘man 
camp’? and the ‘‘ox camp,’’ built of logs and 
roofed with riven splits. The man camp was 
our home during this haying venture. It was 
forty feet long by eighteen in width, and con- 
tained not only bunks, but a large old stove, 
very useful for cooking. 

That afternoon the girls had us divide the 
camp midway its length into two rooms, by 
putting up a partition made of the splits from 
the roof of the ox camp. This done, they began 
their labors as housekeepers. In fair weather 
we took our meals at a table, made also of 
splits, just outside the camp door, in the shadow 
of a large gnarled yellow birch which grew 
by a rock on the very bank of the stream a 
few rods below the falls. 

We had brown doughnuts and cheese, pies, 
great pots of baked beans and brown bread, 
and in the morning popovers, Jersey butter, 
crisp bacon and delicious coffee, to say noth- 
ing of broad, thin ‘‘wheels’’ of ‘‘salt-rising’’ 
bread and great round yellow pones of johnny- 
cake. 

Close by the birch, a little nearer the water, 
we set up our grindstone, and a few hundred 
yards lower down on the meadow, where blue- 
joint grew to the mower’s waist, our first hay- 
making operations began and our first stacks 
were built. 

It is almost needless to say that we soon 
became aware that haymaking at the meadows 
was hard work, far harder than on a well- 
equipped farm. For we not only had the thick, 
heavy grass to mow, spread and rake, but we 
had to carry all the hay together on hay- 
poles. 

Building the stack, too, was no light task. A 
large pole, twenty feet in length, had first to be 
cut in the woods, brought to the spot and set 
firmly in the ground. A cireular ‘‘bed’’ had 


then to be constructed round the base of the 
pole to keep the hay up from the damp ground. 
These beds were formed by setting crotched 





Beginning at the 
bottom, it must be piled slanting outward, in 
order that the ‘‘weather’’ may not get into it. 
Our rule was to lay each stack twelve feet in 
diameter on the bed, and gradually increase this 
diameter to fourteen feet at a height of about 
eight feet from the ground, then gradually draw 
it inward to the apex, where it was ‘‘bound in’’ 
to the pole with a withe, and a ‘‘ weather cape’’ 
of rushes or fir boughs tied on to keep water from 
running in at the top. After it was laid and 
bound in, each stack was ‘‘dressed,’’ or raked 
down, so as to make the sides shed water. Such 
is a properly constructed ‘‘bottle’’ stack. Ad- 
dison had learned the art of stacking—for it is 
an art—under the old squire’s own eye the year 
before. 

In truth, the work proved unexpectedly hard. 
Grandfather probably looked for us back at the 
farm in a couple of days, although we had 
taken food for a week. 

During the first three forenoons Addison and 
Halstead mowed, while I spread out the swaths 
to dry with a fork. In the afternoon we raked 
up the hay and stacked it. 

Two, and sometimes three, tons of hay were 
put in a stack, and we placed the stacks with a 
view to carrying the hay as short a distance as 
possible. For carrying the hay was very twil- 
some. First, two long hay-poles were laid 
parallel on the ground, two feet apart, and 
about two hundred pounds of hay loaded on 
them. One boy then went in front of the load, 
another behind, standing each between the two 
ends of the poles. 

‘‘Now!’’ said the boy in front; and both 
ends of the pole were raised at once. Then 
began the march to the stack. One can get 
very tired carrying three tons of hay that 
way. 

The weather favored us that week; it was 
fair and not uncomfortably hot. But Halstead 
complained bitterly of the hard work, and I 
have doubts as to the result if Addison had not 
hired three French boys whom we espied one 
afternoon fishing in the stream. They had come 
down through the woods from Megantic, just 
over the boundary. 

These boys were wild-iooking fellows, who 
wore fur caps. They could not speak English, 
and were very bashful with the girls at the 


stakes two feet high | 
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camp; but they knew how 
to ‘‘hay,’’ and by means of 
signs Addison struck a bar- 
gain with them to help us 
at a dollar a day and board. 
I must say of those French 
boys that they were the best 
boys to work whom I have 
ever seen—on either side of 
the boundary. We kept 
them moving steadily, and 
we did the stacking. 

On Friday afternoon Ad- 
dison went home in the 
bateau to get more food and 
money to pay our new help. 
For those French young- 
sters ate as resolutely as 
they worked. 

During the first two or 
three years at the old farm 
we had each laid by a little 
fund of our spare cash at 
the village savings - bank. 
The old squire constantly 
encouraged us to do so. 
**Have something in your own names,’’ he used 
to say. ‘“‘It gives one self-respect. It will 
make you better citizens.’’ 

Addison had, I remember, forty-seven dollars 
in the bank at this time, Theodora eighteen 
and Ellen sixteen, but I had been able to accu- 
mulate only eleven. 

That Friday morning we talked the matter 
over very earnestly in camp. So strong was 
Addison’s faith in this haying venture that 
he had determined to draw out his own deposit 
to pay for help, and he also induced Theodora, 
Ellen and myself to write and sign orders on 
bits of paper to the bank, which would enable 
him to draw what we each had on deposit. We 
were thus putting our all into the enterprise, 
even though that ‘‘all’’ was not large. 

While he was at home Addison also took in 
two other partners—a young neighbor of ours 
named Thomas Edwards, well known to be an 
energetic worker, and his sister, Catherine, 
who would help Theodora and Ellen. 

Addison did not return with the money and 
fresh food supplies until the following Monday 
morning; and meanwhile we had been reduced 
to a diet largely of fish and high-bush cran- 
berries. 

After this we went on haying for twenty- 
three days, till September 4th, and put up 
twenty-six stacks of hay, which we estimated 
at sixty tons. So far from exhausting the grass 
on the meadows, I may say without exaggera- 
tion that we might have put up three times as 
much. 

But our money for hiring help was exhausted, 
and the time for the fall term at the academy 
to begin was approaching, as was also the 
county fair. 

This was always an event of interest at the 
old farm, which usually contributed exhibits of 
vattle, fruit and many other products. Four 
days, at least, had usually to be devoted to the 
fair. 

We therefore finished our haying and returned 
home, leaving the stacks to stand in the 
meadows until winter, when the hay could be 
drawn to the lumber-camps. There would 
be, Addison estimated, nearly eleven hundred 
dollars’ worth—to gain which we had invested 
our savings to the amount of ninety-two dollars, 
in addition to our labor and food supplies from 
home, which, however, the old squire never 
charged up against us. It looked like a fine 
stroke of business, with profits sufficient to pay 
expenses for the first term at the academy, with 
a surplus. 

But danger impended—danger which we had 
not anticipated. Our stacks were in 
peril. 

August had been unusually dry that year, 
and the first half of September proved drier 
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still. During the fair week the sky grew 
very smoky; there were forest fires up in the 
great woods, and we noticed that the old squire 
cast uneasy looks in that direction. He was 
thinking of his logging-camps. 

On the day following the fair the old gentle- 
man was at the fair-grounds on prize-committee 
business, and he had Ellen and myself go with 
him to help. pack up our fruit and dairy ex- 
hibits. Thomas Edwards and Catherine were 
alsothere. But Addison and Halstead remained 
at home, working hard to finish digging a field 
of potatoes, so as to be present at the opening 
of the academy term the following Monday 
morning. Theodora was also at home, assisting 
grandmother. 

At about three o’clock that afternoon the 
boys, as they plied their hoes, saw a rheumatic 
old trapper and hunter named Hewey Glinds, 
who lived up in the borders of the great 
woods, hobbling across the fields toward 
them. 

‘‘What do you suppose old Hewey wants of 
us?”’ said Halstead. 

They were not left long in doubt. 

‘*Thar’s a big fire ragin’ up in the woods!’ he 
hailed. ‘‘It’s workin’ down onto them hay 














medders. You’re goin’ to lose them stacks 0’ 


yourn, sure’s you’re born!’’ 
They dropped their hoes. 
right up there!’’ exclaimed Addison. 
‘Wal, 
Hewey. 
ax along, 


‘*And you’d better take a scythe and 

”? he added, ‘‘and 
a couple o’ buckets and a 
hoe and shovel. Ef I wa’n’t 
so pesky lame, I’d go with 
ye.”’ 

The boys left everything, 
ran to the house, got tools, 
and hitched old Jerry into 
the buckboard; for the 
water was now much too 
low in the stream to go 
in the bateau, and they 
had to take the winter trail 
by way of ‘‘the old slave’s 
farm.’’ Addison then ran 
into the house to get food 
to carry, and to tell Theo- 
dora where and why they 
were going. Somewhat to 
his annoyance, at first, 
Theodora wanted to go with 
them. 

‘‘Oh, no, Doad, you had 
better not,’’ he said. 

“T’m sure I can help!’ 
she cried. ‘‘I can put on 
that glazed cap of yours and 
my old rubber waterproof.’’ 
Indeed, she insisted on go- 
ing, and came out all ready 
as the boys drove through 
the yard. So all three set off together, and 
put Jerry at his best pace. 

The winter trail was far from being a smooth 
road, however, and Jerry was by no means 
speedy. It was long past six when they reached 
the camp at the head of the meadows. The 
early September dusk was falling; but to their 
great relief, no fire was in sight, and there 
appeared to be no immediate danger. Yet the 
wind blew in fitful gusts from the west, and a 
vast amount of smoke that smelled strongly of 
burning spruce and pine was drifting low over 
the meadows. As it grew dark, too, the sky 


over the forest, all round to the westward, was 


lighted by an ominous red glare. 

This and the great amount of smoke rendered 
them very uneasy. There was not much that 
could be done in the night, however. ‘Theodora 
got supper at the camp, and they watched till 
as late as ten or eleven o’clock. Then, as no 
fire was very near, Addison urged Theodora to 
catch a nap. ‘“‘I will call you if there is any 
need of it,’’ he said to her. 

She accordingly retired to the little apartment 
which Ellen and she had contrived for them- 
selves while we were haying. The two boys 
appear also to have fallen asleep not long after 
in the bunk of the living-room, and slept 
soundly. 

Addison was the first to wake and go out. 
It was already light. A sense of danger op- 
pressed him, for he had become aware of a 
far-borne, roaring sound, with which blended 
low, distant crashes, as of falling trees. The 
smoke was much thicker than on the evening 
before. It made his eyes smart. Vast white 
columns of it were rolling skyward over the 
woods. Flakes of white ashes were fluttering 
down. Across the stream he saw two otters 
loping along the bank, and heard robins crying 
in a disturbed manner. 

‘*Halse!’’ he cried, running back indoors. 
‘*The fire is close on us! Get up and help 
wet down the stacks!’ 

Halstead started up from sleep with an odd 
cry. He seemed dazed, and stared wildly about 
him ; then dashing out, he crossed the stream and 
ran into the open meadow to look round. After 
a single glance he came rushing back. Addison 
noticed that he was pale. 

‘*We never can fight it alone!’’ he cried. 
“The woods are all afire! I’m going for 
help !’’ 

**No, no!’ said Addison. ‘*You must stay 
right here and help me wet down the stacks!’’ 








But Halstead was quite wild, either from | 











sudden fear for himself or some erratic notion | stacks!’’ Theodora, too, who had now emerged 
of what he ought to do. Before Addison could | from the camp, called to him several times. 


remonstrate with him he ran to the ox camp, 
untied old Jerry and jumped on his back. 
Addison rushed after him, shouting, 


‘*We need a big crew!’’ was all the reply 
Halse made; and at last Addison stopped 


‘Stop! | chasing him, for he had put Jerry at a gallop 


Come back, Halse, and help me wet down the | down the trail and was soon out of sight. 





N Friday, September 26th, Galen Col- 

lege was to open. About ten o’clock 
=== on Saturday, the 20th, the clerk in the 
dean’s office was copying letters, when she 
heard an apologetic cough, and looking up, 
saw an odd figure. 

It was that of a young man, very tall, very 
loose-jointed, with a small, round head covered 
with light hair and set on a pair of broad bit 
clumsy shoulders, one of which, as he stood, 
was slightly higher than the other. 

His eyes were bright blue, small, round, as 


| wide open as eyes can be; and as his eyelashes, 
‘‘We must go/| if he had any, were too pale to be visible, the 
| little eyes seemed as if set flat in the serious 
ye can’t go too quick!’ cried old | face. 
| man’ s forehead was damp with perspiration, 


It was not a warm day, but the young 








THE DEAN SHOOK HANDS WITH HIM AS WITH A 
LONG-LOST BROTHER. 


which, as the dean’s clerk stared at him, he 
wiped away with a large light-blue cotton 
handkerchief. 

‘‘Is—is Professor Horton in?’’ he inquired, 
in a voice so suddenly deep that the clerk 
jumped. 

‘*No,’’ she answered. 
to-day ; it’s Saturday.’’ 

The young man said nothing, but again 
wiped his forehead. The clerk went on copy- 
ing. When she looked up again he was still 
there, in the same position. 

‘You mean to wait for Professor Horton ?’’ 

“*Y-yes, ma’am.”’ 

**You’d better sit down, then.’’ 

‘*Thank you, ma’am.’’ He sidled to a chair 
and dropped into it. An hour or so later the 
clerk said: 

‘I’m going out to lunch now.’’ 

‘* Y-yes, ma’am.’’ He had risen at her 
words, and was standing in his old position. 
As she went out, he followed her. She was 
gone some time, but when she returned she 
found him waiting. 

**I don’t believe Professor Horton will be 
here,’’ she said, kindly. ‘‘He doesn’t come 
Saturday afternoons often.’’ 

‘*Th-thank you, ma’am. I—I’ll wait.’’ 

The afternoon wore on. Whenever the clerk 
looked up she saw him sitting, immovable, one 
shoulder higher than the other. If she caught 
his eye, he would wipe his forehead with the 
blue handkerchief, but he made no sound. At 
five she rose to go. 

“’m sorry,’’ she said, ‘‘but I must close 
the office now. You’ve had your day for 
nothing.’’ 

‘*Th—yes, ma’am.’’ He turned to leave; 
but just then the door opened and the dean 
entered. 

‘One moment, Miss Knox,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
want to get a book I left here. No one been in 
to day ?”” 

‘*This young man has been here since this 
morning.’’ 

‘*What can I do for you?’’ the dean asked. 

‘*TI—I want to register.’’ 

‘‘All registration is on the twenty-sixth— 
next Friday.’’ 

‘*But—but I can’t come on Friday.’’ 

‘*You may, by permission, register on the 
next day—Saturday.’’ 

‘*But—but I can’t come Saturday, either.’’ 

‘*Why not ?’” 

“*G-got a job.’”’ 

The dean looked at him. 


‘“‘He may not be in 


It was late, and he 
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was ina hurry; but for some reason he sat 
down. 

‘*What is your name?’’ he asked. 

**Jones—Robert Jones. I came into town 
only this morning. I’m from Freeport, Indi- 
ana. I thought maybe I could get something 
to do next week, and I have. But I’ve got to 
work all week, Friday and Saturday; and I 
thought perhaps if I could register to-day —’’ 
Again he wiped his brow. 

‘*What is your job?’’ asked the dean. 

‘*H-handling trunks, sir. Th-they need an 
extra man next week.’’ 

**Can you come to see me Monday ?”’ 


*‘N-no, sir. I begin at seven Monday morn- 
ing.’’ 
The dean smiled. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s 


irregular, but I suppose I can 
register you now—since you 
insist. Where are your creden- 
tials ?’’ 

In those credentials, in a 
letter from the principal of the 
Freeport High School, Robert 
Jones was described as ‘‘ear- 
nest,’” and earnest he was. 
He meant to get out of college 
all there was in it. 

At four every morning he 
rose, and running about the 
streets, with a long pole over 
his shoulder, extinguished the 
gas-lamps which he had lighted 
in the dusk of the evening be- 
fore. At six he studied for an 
hour. At seven he waited on 
table in a student boarding- 
house until half past eight, 


breakfast and was off to class. 
At half past eleven he returned 
to the boarding -house, and 
remained there until quarter 
past one. At half past one he 
began his rounds of lawns to 
straighten, furnaces to clean, 


windows to wash—‘‘odd-job- | ever, it was for himself. 
bing’’ generally, till half past | 
four. From half past four until six he lighted | 


when he snatched his own | 














turned away. The dean looked after him un- 
easily. 

“I doubt,’’ he thought to himself, ‘‘if he 
has any business in college. He has good 
stuff in him, too, but he’s too slow ever to 
succeed. ’” 

Robert did not come back the next autumn or 
the next; but the third year found him there 
on the opening day; and the dean remembered 
him. 

‘*Back again, Mr. Jones?’? 

“7, oe” 

**To stay, I hope?’’ 

**T hope so, sir.’’ 

**What have you been doing ?’’ 

** Working, sir.’’ The little stammer was 
gone, and the boy was a little older; but the 
shoulders were as ungainly as ever, the bright 
blue eyes as round under the tow hair, the 
handkerchief as much in evidence. 

That year his routine was different. The 
coach gave him an opportunity to use his 
strength as a rubber of the football men. It 
paid better than lamplighting or waiting on 
table, and it took less time. When the foot- 
ball season was over, there were the base- 
ball and track men to get ready for the spring 
work. 

Robert stayed out the year, and passed all his 
courses, as before, but one. In English he 
failed again. The college thought it was ‘‘hard 
luck,’’ but Jones said nothing. In the autumn 
he reappeared. He was beginning to be a 
tradition now. He got his former position 
at once. But at Christmas he left once 
more. 

The college generations passed, and the men 
who had entered first with Robert had long 
been ‘‘out in the world,’’ as they loved to 
call it. Jones had been absent from Galen five 
years. 

Then, one autumn, he turned up again. The 
dean shook hands with him as with a long-lost 
brother. 

‘*Are you going to finish this time?’’ 

**No, sir.’’ He was precisely as he had been 
eight years before—the dean would almost have 
sworn to the handkerchief. ‘‘I—I just came 
up with this young man.”’ He indicated a boy 
beside him. ‘‘He wants to register.’’ 

The dean looked puzzled. 

‘*?’m—TI’m principal now, sir, down at 
Freeport,’’ said Robert. ‘‘I’’m—I’m afraid it 
isn’t much of a school, but this is one of my 
boys. He—he thinks he’d like to try college, 
and I wanted him to go here, so I brought him 
up.”? He spoke in an undertone, huskily. ‘‘I 
wish—I wish, sir, you’d do what you can for 
him. He’s a little shy.’’ 

**T will,’’ said the dean. 
again. 

When Robert reappeared a year later, how- 
He had saved money, 
and his trustees, he explained, had given him 
two years ‘‘to finish.’”” He was as earnest as 


They shook hands 


his lamps again. From six till quarter past | ever, but he smiled oftener; he had more time. 
seven he spent at the boarding-house. From | He passed all his courses that year, and went 


half past seven until ten, eleven, twelve—as 
long as he could keep awake—he studied. 

Saturday morning he spent in odd jobs; Sat- 
urday afternoon he helped to clean the labora- 
tories. On Sunday he waited on table and 
went to Sunday-school and church; he would 
not study on that day. 

But on Sunday afternoon—since he need not 
go to the boarding-house in the evening—he 
slept, lighted his lamps, slept again till mid- 
night, and then, wakened by the announce- 
ment of his tin alarm-clock that Sunday was 
over, he got up, dressed, and studied until it 
was time to put out his street-lamps in the 
gray morning. 

Because his shoulders were so broad, the 
coach had him out at first trying for the foot- 
ball-team; a substitute was sent to light the 
lamps. But Robert could not remember the 
signals. There was no doubt of his strength 
and zeal; twice he nearly knocked unconscious 
the best half-back by his bull-like, earnest but 
mistaken charge in the wrong direction. The 
second time, the coach retired him from further 
work in football, and he returned to his lamp- 
lighting. 

He took his failure good-naturedly. In fact, 
he took all his failures good-naturedly, and they 
were many. He seldom smiled, but he was 
never gloomy. He could not, as he said, ‘‘get 
the hang’’ of the text-books. What was per- 
sonally explained to him he could understand 
and remember, but the written page was hard 
for him to understand. He failed in three 
subjects out of four at his first examinations, 
and was put ‘‘on probation.’’ But he kept on 
with his day’s work. At the end of the year 
he went to see the dean. 

‘*Well, Mr. Jones?’’ said the dean. 

*‘I—I’m not coming back in the fall,’’ re- 
sponded Robert. 

‘*Didn’t you pass your courses ?’’ 

‘*Th-three, sir.’’ 

**And the fourth ?”’ 

‘*Eng-English, sir. I couldn’t 
the hang of it.’’ 

‘*Hadn’t you better try again? You’re not 
going to give up on one effort?’’ 

“I’m g-going to try again, sir,’’ said Jones. 
He wiped his forehead, as of old. ‘‘B-but I 
must wait a year, sir.’’ 

“I’m sorry,’’ said the dean. 

‘‘I—I’m sorry, too,’? answered Jones, and 


seem to get 





on into the next. At last he was within half 
a year of receiving his degree. He had been 
working for it ten years. Then one day he 
appeared again in the dean’s office—to with- 
draw. 

**What is it??? demanded the dean. 
you making a mistake ?’’ 

The small blue eyes were as wide as ever, 
but they shone with a kind of embarrassed 
eagerness. 

“No, sir. I—I’m going to be married.”’ 
Once more he and the dean shook hands. 

For the next four years always one student, 
and once two students, came to Galen College 
from the Freeport High School. They all did 
well at college. They had to. The eyes of 
the college were on them, for they represented 
Robert Jones, and on the faculty, at least, 
there were few who had not heard of Robert 
Jones. 

Then, one autumn, fourteen years after his 
first entrance, Jones came back—this time de- 
termined to finish. 

He passed his last course at the mid-year’s, 
but they gave him his degree in June. Ile 
sat before the platform with the other candi- 
dates—one of them a boy from Freeport High 
School. 

The afternoon sun sent a beam in upon him, 
lighting up his tow hair and his small, serious, 
bright blue eyes. The exercises went on, and 
he stared unwinking at the speakers. ‘The 
the president began to call off the names 0! 
those who were to receive degrees, and tli 
students rose in their order, filed forward, and 
took the parchments from his hand. The 
names droned on—Bartlett, Dunbar, French 
The president was calling off the G’s. Jones 
put his head down upon the seat before him, 
remained so for a minute, and then lifted ii 
again. 

‘*Robert Jones !’’ 

He rose and moved forward a little awk- 
wardly. One broad shoulder was slightly highe: 
than the other. 

The president offered him the tightly rolled 
diploma, and as he took it, the house, whicl 
had been very still, burst into a roar of cheers 
sudden, unpremeditated and deafening. Th 
president smiled. Jones blinked nervously 
and then, reaching into his pocket, he drew 
forth a handkerchief and wiped his forehead. 
It was the end of the road. 


** Aren't 



































haps you remember in yours — the 
=== pathetic figure of ‘‘Dummy,’’ a deaf- 
and-dumb man thirty or thirty-five years old. 
We young ones did not feel the pathos of his 
life. The appealing gestures by which he 
meant so much and expressed to us so little, the 
queer gurgling babble, the sober eyes full of 
baffled earnestness, made him, like the town 
drunkard, an object of ridicule. 

Boys are unwittingly cruel, and the race is 
not so far civilized but that grown-up persons 
are mercilessly unthinking in their choice of a 
butt for laughter. We did not know that when 
Dummy turned and caught us mimicking his 
gestures the puzzled anger in his look arose 
from his bewildered effort to understand a 
world of beings who responded to the motions 
of each other’s lips, but did not respond when 
he moved his. We did not know that the fixity 
of his dull face was largely due to painful 
attentiveness and thwarted effort to understand. 
Above all, we did not know the value of the 
great gift of which he had been deprived, the 
gift of human language, which we took for 
granted like the air we breathed. Dummy 
earned his living by odd jobs about town, such 
as cutting wood and shoveling snow. He knew 
the value of money, for experience had taught 
him how many of those coins of a certain size 
should be his at the end of a day’s work, and 
how much of each thing in the grocery-store 
would be his in exchange for a coin; but the 
word ‘‘dollar’’ on a printed page meant no 
more to him than Egyptian hieroglyphs mean 
to us. 

Nay, whoever of us will, may learn to read 
the Egyptian characters. Dummy was past 
learning; he would never go to school; his 
ignorance was permanent, irredeemable. Years 
before he could have been taught, if there was 
any school for the deaf in that part of the 
country. If there was not, then society was to 
blame; it was to blame in any case, for the 
deaf have been taught a century or more, and 
it is the right of every child, deaf or blind, to 
receive an education at the hands of the state. 
And parents and others in authority must see 
to it that there are no deaf children growing up 
in lifelong mental babyhood, growing to be 
strong men and beautiful women, forever iso- 
lated from the intellectual communion of men. 


REMEMBER in our town—and per- 


The Lot of the Deaf Child. 


e) ri ‘Sape O be without language is to be deprived 
of the vehicle, perhaps the very con- 
tent, of human thought; it is to lack the 
chief possession which divides man from brute. 
Never to have heard the word of love, never to 
have put the desires of the heart into prayer, 
never to have read the Word which God vouch- 
safed to put into human tongues—this is worse 





than to dwell in the blind man’s darkness or to 

















A page from a primer used by missionaries to teach 
Chinese deaf children. The page shows the egg, 
and the Chinese word for “egg” in Roman char- 
acters, Chinese ideograph, Melville Bell’s “Visible 
Speech” and the manual alphabet. 
sit with the moveless limbs of the paralytic. 
And such is the lot of every deaf child who is 
not properly taught. 

By proper teaching what wonders can be 
wrought! I lately listened to a young woman 
who has been deaf since early childhood, who 
has never heard a spoken word to know it as a 
word. She stood on the platform of a large 
hall and spoke in behalf of an important educa- 
tional movement. In the audience were phi- 
lanthropists, men of letters, educators, and they 
listened eagerly to her words as they fell from 
her lips, sweet, audible, expressive. 

Some in the audience who had never before 
heard her speech, or that of any educated deaf 





person, understood immediately what she said. 





@ THE « GIFT *OF SPEECH | 
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Many would not have understood all the words, 
for it was an artificial speech, lacking the full, 
easy human tones and natural inflections; but 
it was real speech, marvelously like ours for 
one to achieve who cannot hear her own words. 


Moreover, so finely had this young woman | 
learned to think, so excellently did she choose 


and combine her words, that her address had 
what literary men called ‘‘style,’’ beauty of 
phrase and aptness of expression. Men of 
letters in the audience remarked on her skill in 
using the English language. 

Between this girl and Dummy lies a universe 
of teaching, the bare history of which would 


fill volumes. The methods of teaching the deaf | 


are of interest chiefly to specialists in education, 
and need not concern us, but the main object 
of the various methods, the priceless reward of 
the devious and difficult quest, human language, 
is of interest to every one. The process of edu- 
cating the deaf teaches us to understand and 
value anew our daily language, the possession 
of which we accept as a birthright. 

None of us can remember the time when he 
did not understand his mother tongue, for the 
acquisition of language and the time of con- 
scious thinking are very nearly synchronous. 
We think in words, and it is next to impossible 
to think of a wordless time. When first we 
realized our existence we were talking our 
thoughts and hearing others talk theirs, and all 
else is oblivion. Language comes to the normal 
baby through the ear. If the ear is sealed, the 
speech of men does not accost the brain, and 


the child is dumb. If a baby with good ears | 


were on an island with only dumb persons, he 
would hear no speech and would speak no 


Dumbness, except in the cases where the 
difficulty is with the organs of speech or in the 
brain, is due to deafness. There have been cases 
of hearing children brought up in isolated fami- 
lies or communities of deaf persons. When 
rescued from their mute solitude they had to 
begin like the baby in the cradle and absorb 


For the baby in the cradle absorbs rivers and 
oceans of language before he understands that 
one sound on his mother’s lips means ‘‘milk’’ 
and another sound means ‘‘mother.’’ His ear 
is bombarded with those words and a hundred 
others countless times before he makes a sound 
in imitation. When he says ‘‘mik,’’ or any 
one of the baby-talk approximations to milk, 


- his mother laughs for joy, because baby is 


beginning to talk, and she hastens to bring him 
milk. And the next time it is the same, and 
the next time, and it does not take the youngster 
long to know that that particular sound fetches 
that particular object of appetite. 


How the Baby Learns. 


happily unconscious that it is a common 
=== noun inflicted with a way to be spelled. 
He knows only from experience that to make 
that sound is to reach his desire more speedily 
than to howl or beat his high chair. When he 
cries for milk at the wrong time, his mother says 
‘*no.”? Another word is added to his vocabu- 
lary, if he has not learned that word before. 

Then some day when mother gives him milk 
at the wrong time, out he pops with a vigorous 
**no,”? and he has begun his life of refusals and 
denials. If ‘‘drink’’ and ‘‘cup’’ and ‘‘ water’’— 
or his attempt at them—all produce the same 
result when he utters them, then they are the 
same thing, and not until they actually mean 
different things in his experience does he take 
the trouble to discriminate between them. 

After a while he notes that certain actions, 
apart from his appetites, are accompanied by 
other sounds. Every time his older brother 
comes in and leaves the door open, his mother 
says, ‘‘ Shut the door.’’ One day, when the 
offense has been committed and corrected for 
the hundredth time, the baby pipes up ‘‘door.’’ 
He knows what action should respond to that 
sound. He is on the way to the time when he 
shall combine ‘‘shut’’ and ‘‘door,’’ and make a 
baby sentence. 

From that baby sentence to a proposition like 
the opening sentence of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is a slow growth, impression upon 
impression, word on word, always in terms of 
experience, until he attains the abstract thought. 


ig does not know it is a word. He is 








How slowly the mind comes to the abstract, 
the metaphorical, is shown by the fact that 
children, for all their fancy and imagination, 
are queerly literal. For years I thought ‘‘high- 
minded’’ and ‘‘low-minded’’ persons were so 
called according to the actual measurements of 
their foreheads. By observing the persons to 
whom the words were applied, I found I was 
wrong. Then some other use of the word 
‘*high,’’ or some analogous use of another 
word, shot into my mind, and I understood. 
After that it was easy to know what was meant 
by ‘‘high ideals’’ and ‘‘high principles,’”’ and 
even by ‘‘high tariff.’’ 


Now if we consider how we have learned our | 


words, we shall see that they mean what they 
do only because we and others have a common 
agreement as to their meaning. 
called a cat a ‘‘dog,’’ it would be perfectly 
natural to us to think of Towser as ‘‘cat’’ and 
of Tabby as ‘‘dog.’’ There is nothing natural 
or inherently proper in the application of any 
word to the idea with which we associate it, 
except the fact that it is so associated. 
Language is an arbitrary thing. We have 
become so used to our associations that we 
think a dog must have been a dog since the 
beginning of time, even before there was any 
English language. We are like the Briton on 
French soil who called all the Frenchmen 
‘*foreigners.’’ We are like Coleridge as he 


pretended to be when he made the joke that | 


penetrates into the nature of language: He said 
he never did like a na- 


lf everybody 
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another, until he, too, can understand the 


Declaration of Independence when it is spelled 
on the hand. From the manual language—the 
English, or the French, or the Chinese lan- 
guage, in manual symbols—he moves on to the 
reading of printed words, just as you and | 
learned our letters. 
| There is not much more mystery in the way 
|a deaf child, or even a deaf-blind child, learns 
his mother tongue than in the way we learned 
it; but it is much harder. In the first place, 
quite aside from the question of language, the 
human brain is in part starved if one of the 
sense doors to it is shut. It requires an extra 
amount of feeding through the doors that are 
left open. Psychologists are not agreed on these 
matters, so that the layman may express it in 
that rough way without fear of being far wrong. 


The Slow Progress. 


sara? ORSE yet, it takes longer to spell than 
| Se) it does to speak. So that while the 
=———— ear of the hearing child is being deluged 
with words from every one about him, the 
eye of the deaf child is, as it were, receiving 
only a thin stream of words, usually from 
only one person, a teacher; and it costs him 
more effort of attention, more time to get 
the words surely associated in his mind with 
| his experiences. Moreover, he has to use his 
eyes for two things—to see the object or the 
action and to see the letters. And as he usually 
does not begin to see any manual words until 
jhe goes to school, his hearing contemporaries 
jare already talking before he starts his pre- 
kindergarten education. 

Meanwhile, his mind has lost a little of the 
baby flexibility and receptiveness, and he is like 
| @ person who begins too late to play the piano; 
he is a trifle stiff. Hard 








tion that called bread 
‘‘pain.”? Or we are 
like the man who said 
he understood how 
astronomers measured 
the stars, but he never 
could seé how they 
found out the names of 
them. 

If we understand 
that a word-is nothing 
but a symbol which be- 
longs to a thing only 
beeause we put it 
there, we shall be able 
to understand how the 
deaf are educated. 

Two deaf children 
are making motions 
with their hands as 
they laugh and play. 
We say they are using 
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drill and good teaching 
are the only powers 
that can push him 
along the road. It is 
little wonder that he 
does not often overtake 
the throng of hearing 
children. But if he 
has a good brain and 
is properly taught, he 
can go far; he can go 
to a college and gradu- 
ate—not a college for 
the deaf, but a real 
college, along with 
other young men. 
That young woman of 
whom I spoke a min- 
ute ago graduated with 
honors from one of our 
best colleges, 

In order to enjoy 








the ‘‘deaf - and - dumb 
language.’’ There is 
a kind of deaf-and- 
dumb language composed of gestures, but we 


THE MANUA 


shall not consider that, and it is not what those | 


two deaf children are using. They are using 


the English language. 


How can it be the English language when it | 


is not written in words like these you are read- 
ing, or uttered in words that sound as these do 
when you read this sentence aloud? Go intoa 
telegraph office and listen to the tick-tack of the 
instrument. Is that the telegraph language? 
It is the English language. Successions of taps 
stand for one or another letter or numeral. 
Now open the dictionary to ‘‘alphabet’’ or 
*‘dactylology”’ or ‘‘deaf-mute,’”’ and you will 
find the picture of the manual alphabet. Per- 


haps you used the two-handed alphabet to com- | 


municate with your chum in school when you 
should have been studying. The manual alpha- 
bet shown in the dictionary is simpler; it is 
done on one hand. The dictionary says, ‘‘Deaf- 
mutes communicate by means of a manual alpha- 
bet formed by positions of the fingers.’* That 
is true in the same sense that this writer com- 
municates to the reader by means of black lines 
on a white paper. The truth—the deeper truth 
—is that the communication is by means of the 
English language. 

So the deaf-mutes of our race communicate by 
means of the English language if it has been 
taught them. Dog, made by three positions of 


the hand, is just as truly dog as those three | 


printed letters, or as the sound you make if you 
read the word aloud. The only necessary thing 
in each case is that we agree on the symbols. 

How, then, does the deaf child learn that 
‘*d-o-g’’—spelled on the fingers—means dog? 
In just the same way that you and I learned it, 
by associated experience miultitudinously re- 
peated. The hearing child hears the sound 
**dog’’ hundreds of times while Towser is in the 
room, and by and by sounded word and seen 
animal are inseparably linked. 


The deaf child in school or at home sees his | 


Towser, and at the same time—the poor little 
chap has to keep his eyes open—the teacher or 
the mother is making that motion of the hand: 


And by and by that motion of the hand means 
dog as surely as the spoken word means it. 
So he goes on and on, getting one word 
and another, one combination of words and 





higher education, the 
deaf boy will have to 
take the other step- 
learn to read the lips of persons who speak, and 
to speak himself. This is so difficult that some 
| teachers of the deaf do not think that all pupils 
| can achieve it. Other teachers of the deaf dis- 
pense with the manual alphabet entirely, and 
| begin the deaf child’s education with lip-read- 
ing, so that he gets his first inklings of lan- 
guage by watching the moving lips. 

Whatever the various methods, let us assume 
that our child already knows language by 
means of the manual alphabet and printed 
books, and is ready to learn spoken speech. 
The reason that this is possible is that no two 
different syllable sounds can be uttered except 
by different positions of the lips and tongue and 
teeth and different degrees of force in expelling 
the breath. 

Pucker up the lips as if to whistle or blow 
out a candle. Do not blow or whistle, but try 
| to say ‘‘lean.’’ What you said was more nearly 
| like the French word for moon—‘‘lune.’’ Start 
to say ‘‘gather,’’ but expel the air forcibly 

while you say it. What you said was more 
L nearly like the first two syllables of ‘*Kather- 
ine,’’ 

It is impossible to say a particular sound 
without a special position of the organs of 
| speech, just as it is impossible to make a variety 
of tones on a fiddle-string without changing the 
length or the tension. Now most of the posi- 
tions of the vocal organs are visible to the naked 
eye. So deaf persons can read the lips. 
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Reading the Lips. 


OME of us have had sharp-eyed old deaf 
‘Ss grandmothers who did not need to go to 
=——— school to learn how to read our lips. 
Many of us have half-unconsciously played 
eavesdropper to persons across the room by 
watching the motions of the lips when we 
could not hear the words. So, then, the deaf 
child can read the lips in the act of speech. 

More than that, he can, by imitation of the 
position of another person’s lips and teeth and 
tongue, make a sound fairly near to that made 
by a speaking person. 
| It is much as if one should take a violin, 

put one’s finger just where the master 
directed, hold the bow as he directed, and then 





try to draw it. The note would be unmusical, 
shaky, full of unaccountable squeaks and 
breaks, but a rough approximation to the 


virtuoso’s tone. Then, by practise, one could 
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make a transition from one note to another, 
and soon be scraping out ‘‘Yankee Doodle,’’ 
even if one’s ears were stopped up. 

The result would never be musical. The 
deaf man will never be a full-throated orator. 
But he can make words that his intimates can 
understand, and he can sit in an audience and 
listen with his eyes to the lecturer, the preacher, 
the orator, the actor. 

When he can do that he is a long way from 
Dummy; he is an intelligent, reasoning man. 
His Bible, his Shakespeare are under his eye. 
He can speak or spell on his fingers his nightly 
prayer to God. He has the boon of language ; 
he is mind-brother as well as blood-brother of 
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his race. In his world of silence he yet has all 
the sounded wisdom of the ages; in his isola- 
tion he signals to the farthest shore of human 
thought. 

He is witness to the triumph of reason over 
the senses; witness to man’s patient striving to 
realize here and now the declaration that the 
spirit and the will and the thought shall give 
the lie to obstacles of clay. 

If he never gets beyond his finger symbols, 
he yet shows the power, the eloquence, the 
dignity of the human hand, our first mark of 
elevation above the brutes; and if he learns to 
use his lips, he takes the next step upward, 





and becomes a partaker in the word. 
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IKE one in a dream, Bailey 

sat staring at Mr. Parker, her 
=———= lips refusing to frame any 
reply to what he had said. Then 
she heard Miss Carver speaking, in 
a voice that sounded to her very small 
and far away. 

‘*Bailey has told me about that, 
Mr. Parker,’’ she was saying. ‘‘And 
I think Doctor Seabright and I can 
make a full explanation of the 
matter.”’ 

She said no more, for the others 
had returned, Mr. Vining bringing 
two photographs, which Harlow had 
already identified as portraits of the 
two men who had ‘‘held up’’ the 
Spider. 

‘*You must have known this fellow 
once, Miss Carver,’’ he said, holding 
out one of the pictures. ‘‘He’s an 
old Centre Orton boy, I am sorry to 
say, Ross Blanders.’’ 

‘‘Why, surely, I remember him 
well!’’ replied Miss Carver; and 
looking at the picture in her hand, 
Bailey recognized it as that of the 
man she had seen on the West Ridge. 

So this, too, was a blunder, a silly, 
stupid, senseless blunder of her own. 
Perhaps, the swift thought flashed 
through her mind, perhaps all her 
other imaginings about V esta’s father 
were just as far from the truth. 

She listened in burning humilia- 
tion to what Mr. Parker was saying: 
‘*He’s a clever chap. He’s just done a long 
term in state prison; got out three months 
ago, and is at work again already.’’ 

‘‘This young chap has given me an idea, 
Parker,’’ the detective interrupted, hastily. 
‘*He thinks the men may have cut across lots 
from here, hoping to get aboard the express at 
the water-tank down below Truxton.’’ 

‘I reckon you’re right, Harlow!’’ cried the 
other officer, pulling out his watch. ‘‘ It’s 
pretty near time for the express, too.’’ 

He was already untying his horse, and the 
two sprang into the buggy. ‘‘ About that other 
matter,’”’ Mr. Parker called, ‘‘I’ll be back to- 
night or to-morrow morning !’’ 

The big bay horse started off at a good pace, 
and Harlow went back to look the Spider over 
again. 

**She seems all right,’’ he presently returned 
to say. ‘‘ Miss Carver, I can’t thank you 
enough. I didn’t know how to go back and 
face father, that’s a fact.’’ 

Allen was still examining the motor-boat’s 
engine. 

‘*Harlow,’’ Miss Carver said, leaning for- 
ward, ‘‘Bailey has told me about the senior 
party at Hartwood.’’ 

The boy’s face was an immediate crimson. 
For an instant he looked as if he were medita- 
ting flight. 

‘I’m glad she did,’’ he finally said. ‘‘I 
didn’t know how to say it, Bailey, but I’ve 
been awfully sorry to see how you felt. It was 
all my fault, Miss Carver. Bailey didn’t plan 
it, and she didn’t want to do it.’’ 

Miss Carver put out her hand. 

**T like you for that, Harlow,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
think it was very largely your fault, but Bailey 
was to blame, too.’’ 

There was no time to say more, for Allen 
was coming up the bank. 

Harlow meant to take the Spider back to 
Centre Orton that night, and it was time he 
was starting. Far in the distance they heard 
the whistle of the down express, and looked at 
one another. 

‘*T hope they get the fellows,’’ Allen said, as 
he turned the automobile in the road. ‘‘They’ve 
made a lot of trouble this day.’’ 

The motor-car was well on its way home 
when Miss Carver repeated the remark she had 
begun when the officers appeared. 

‘*What I cannot understand, Bailey, is why 
you did not realize that that man was a law- 
breaker. Honest men do not hide that way in 
a peaceful country. How could you have been 
willing to help him? I do not seem to get your 
point of view.’’ 

Poor Bailey looked at her companion’s mys- 
tified face, and realized that her bitter cup 
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of humiliation held one more drop, and a 
drop that must be drunk. 

“I thought he was—was some one who had 
escaped,’’ she explained, lamely. 

**And yet you would shield and help him! 
What induced you to, Bailey? ‘Tell me about 
it. 9 

‘*I—thought—I—believed—it—was Vesta’s— 
Vesta’s father. O Miss Carver, I have been 
such a fool !’’ 

‘*I—think—you—must—have—been.’’ 

Miss Carver spoke very slowly, a red touch 
of bewildered indignation in either cheek. She 
grew sympathetic again, however, at sight of 
Bailey’s unhappy face. 

‘*Whatever led you into such a blunder?’’ 
she asked, again slipping an arm about the 
shrinking figure. ‘‘Did Ross Blanders dare tell 
you such a thing ?’’ 

‘My dear child!’ she cried, when she had 
heard the recital. ‘‘The truth about my poor 
brother is sad enough, but your mistake is 
dreadful. His health is quite shattered, dear, 
and he has gone on a sailing vessel for a cruise 
in the south seas. He had a similar severe 
attack once, when Vesta was very small. He 
seemed to get over it. He may never come 
back to us. Even if he escapes this time, as 
your father put it, it is probable that he will 
have to spend all the rest of his life in the antip- 
odes. %” 

She sighed, and Bailey softly pressed the 
hand she was holding. 

‘*Vesta loves her father so,’’ Miss Carver 
continued, ‘‘that we have not dared to tell her 
how critical his condition is. She thought it 
was her mother who needed the voyage. My 
sister-in-law, who is devoted to him, and who 
was nearly worn-out nursing him, has been 
greatly benefited by the sea voyage, and Vesta 
has been so happy about that.’’ 

Then, for it was apparent to Miss Carver 
that Bailey had borne all that one young heart 
could, she gradually led the talk from that 
south sea voyage to other scenes. Before Bailey 
realized it, she was wandering in fancy through 
the English cathedral towns, seeing them 
through her companion’s eyes, and receiving 
impressions of them from Miss Carver’s culti- 
vated mind and trained observation. The time 
seemed short indeed before they came to the 
outskirts of Centre Orton. 

Miss Carver had Allen leave her and Bailey 
at Doctor Seabright’s house. He was free, 
then, to go to The Elms, although it was late 
before he arrived there, because of the number 
of people who stopped him to learn the truth 
about the Spider’s adventure, concerning which 
gossip was rife. 

Doctor Seabright was at home, waiting for 











them. He had been called to attend May 
Winston, who was terribly shaken by the 
experience she had been through; and he was 
very anxious about Bailey. 

Miss Carver lingered long enough to see her 
safe in Aunt Ernestine’s care, and then the 
doctor himself-drove her home through the gath- 
ering dusk. 

When he returned, which was much sooner 
than Aunt Ernestine had thought he would, 
Bailey had gone to her own room. 

The doctor went up there to find her without 
stopping to eat the supper which Aunt Ernestine 
tried to persuade him he ‘‘owed it to himself’’ 
to take. 

**My little girl,’’ he said, brokenly, as he 
knelt by the couch upon which she had thrown 
herself, ‘‘my poor little motherless girl! I’ve 
been a poor kind of father, to leave you to 
manage so much for yourself !’’ 

She crept into his arms, and -her own stole 
round his neck. 

**] haven’t managed, father,’’ she whispered, 
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miserably ; ‘‘I’ve spoiled everything. Can you 
ever forgive me?’’ 

‘*We will forgive each other, dear,’’ her 
father answered, humbly; ‘‘and hereafter we 
will see if we cannot manage better together. 
Some of these matters can be mended, you 
know. I shall see Parker in the morning—you 
won’t have to’’—as Bailey gave a little start. 
‘*Poor Rex Carver, he is one of the best fellows 
that ever breathed. God grant he gets better. 
But I can make it all right with Parker. I 
pulled him out of the grave once—how I wish 
I could do as much for Rex! Parker knows 
me; he will understand when I tell him all 
about it.’’ 

There was silence for a long moment; then 
Bailey spoke, sorrowfully : 

‘*We can explain mistakes, father, but we 
can never explain away lies.’’ 

**No, nor doctor them,’’ was the quick reply. 
‘*We have to take the knife to those, and we 
do, if we are not really liars. We cannot undo 
our wrong acts, dear; we can only make amends 
in the future.’’ 

“T will try. Oh, I will try, father, if you 
can only trust me!’’ 

“IT am sure I can do that, little daughter. 
You can hardly forget the lesson you have had, 
any more than I can forget mine.’’ 

He was obliged to leave her soon, but it was 
a happier Bailey who went to sleep that night 
than the little room had held for a long, long 
time. 

Doctor Seabright saw Mr. Parker early the 
next morning, and told him all that was neces- 
sary of Bailey’s connection with the package. 
The officer was of course glad that the matter 
would not have to receive public attention. He 
and the United States detective had secured 
their men, and the higher official had taken 
them to the city. The story of tracing them 
and the package was an interesting one as Mr. 
Parker told it. 

When Ross Blanders was convicted and sent 
to prison, ten years before, for manufacturing 
counterfeit money, it was suspected that he had 
a plate for a twenty-dollar bill which he had 
not surrendered. It could not be recovered,’ but 
the bill which it imitated was changed, and a 
new series issued. A keen watch was kept 
upon Blanders when he was released, but he 
managed to evade this, and to disappear. First, 
however, he paid several visits to an engraver 
with whom he had been intimate before his 
imprisonment. Afterward, for several weeks, 
this engraver was apparently away from his 
shop for days at a time, and the place was 
closed. Nevertheless, the detectives who watched 
the place felt sure that he was at work inside. 

Once, when he was at home, and the shop 
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open, he rang up a district messenger and sent 
him to mail a letter. Another time he called a 
messenger whom he sent to buy some acid at a 
drug-store. Evidently he did not care to leave 
the shop, even for such small errands. 

The watchers took a hint from this, and the 
next messenger the craftsman called was a 
member of the detective force. To him was 
given, to mail, the small, flat package which 
Bailey had afterward taken from the post-office. 
The address was noted, and the officer at Centre 
Orton was put on guard. It was deemed wiser 
to do this than to have a stranger hanging about 
the little post-office. 

“It nearly took my senses, though,’”’ Mr. 
Parker said, ‘‘when Bailey came with the key 
to that box and carried off the package. I ran 
against her on purpose. I had to see the thing 
to be convinced. Then I followed her and 
secured the package, but though I watched all 
that night, and was on hand the next morning, 
I somehow missed seeing the fellow come for 
it. He must have done it right away, while I 
was down the road putting up my horse at 
Johnnie Bates’s. 

“T saw him talking to her by the lane, 
though, yesterday morning, and I knew it was 
Blanders. He’d come back to the old place, 
knowing it was deserted. I had wired for 
Vining the night before, and went to the station 
for him later that morning. They got away 
then. 

‘*They’ll get what’s coming to them now,’’ 
he added, with a confident nod. ‘‘But it’s too 
bad the young folks had such a scare. How’s 
the little Winston girl?’’ 

‘*She had a bad fright,’’ the doctor re- 
plied, ‘‘and it has all but thrown her into a 
fever.’’ 

This was really the case. As a result of the 
adventure on the lake, May Winston had a 
narrow escape from a severe nervous break- 
down. It was weeks before she was quite her- 
self, and longer still before any of the young 
people who had been on the Spider that morn- 
ing took their old pleasure on the water. 
Arthur Haskell returned to his own home, 
and no one missed him. Harlow Winston went 
manfully to Doctor Seabright about his part in 
the Hartwood affair. 

The doctor read him a sharp lecture; then he 
talked with him ‘‘as man to man,”’ and they 
became good friends. 

‘*T think that about ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred you youngsters mean all right,’’ the 
doctor said, in parting, ‘‘but at, say the hun- 
dredth time, the old people can put in a word 
of good advice, eh?’’ 

“TI think they always can, sir,’’ Harlow 
replied, half-shyly, ‘‘if we knew enough to let 
them.’’ 

The two shook hands and parted with an 
excellent understanding between them. 

The long vacation was nearly over when 
Miss Carver gave a party on the lake. There 
had been picnics and horseback rides and auto- 
mobile excursions and other good times all 
summer, and the young people had grown to 
be very much at home at The Elms; but this 
time Miss Carver planned a celebration, for a 
long letter from Samoa had brought such happy 
news from the wanderers that only a celebration 
seemed to fit the occasion and do justice to her 
feelings. 

The expedition did not go in the Spider this 
time. Miss Carver had chartered a little sailing 
yacht from up the lake, and each young guest 
was bidden to invite a friend. 

Bailey Seabright invited Aunt Ernestine, who 
came and sat all day on the deck, knitting 
worsted socks to be sold at a missionary fair ; 
but Harlow Winston’s guest for the day was 
the doctor, who gave himself a holiday for the 
occasion. Indeed, it appeared that grown-ups 
were very largely in evidence in the party, 
although Miss Carver had not personally invited 
any of them. 

‘*Rather different from the last time you 
came here to eat chowder, Miss Carver,’’ the 
landlord of the Pickerel Inn said to her, when 
the party had taken possession of one of the 
big pavilion dining-rooms. 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ Miss Carver smiled, and her 
heart was glad, with a grateful sense of how 
very different it really was. 

The late afternoon they spent most success- 
fully in fishing. They had supper on the 
grounds of a government reservation. It was 
a long, beautiful, happy day, that ended in 
a wonderful moonlight sail back to Centre 
Orton. 

‘*Bailey Seabright,’’ Sallie said, suddenly, 
as she and Meta and Vesta stood together in 
the bow of the yacht, ‘‘do you remember our 
other trip ?’’ 

“Oh, don’t I!’ Bailey shuddered, and Meta 
told Sallie not to talk about it. 

‘‘But I want to talk about it,’’ Sallie per- 
sisted. ‘‘Of course that was a horrid time, and 
this is beautiful; but if it was just our crowd 
here on the Sylvia, Meta Farnsworth, we 
couldn’t be so jolly and happy as we could be 
on the Spider with some of the grown-ups 
along.’’ 

‘“‘Of course not,’”” Meta replied, in a matter- 
of-fact tone. ‘‘They know how to manage 
good times. ’’ 

‘That isn’t all of it?’ Bailey sighed, happily. 
‘They do make such comfortable friends !”’ 


THE END. 
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STALKING THE SILVERTIP 






N a gray morning 
O in September, 

with mists filling 
all the valleys, and the 
cottonwoods dripping 
water on his oilskin cap, Willman trod softly 
the bank of a mountain stream. He was after 
that most elusive game, the wood-duck, and a 
collie retriever held noiselessly at his heels. 
Already a brood of young birds had left the water 
like skipping-stones, and had vanished in fog 
before his gun could cover them. The tempta- 
tion to fire at their line of disappearance was 
great; yet in a little while the hunter was glad 
he had not wakened the valleys with booming 
reports. 

A great cottonwood had just appeared out of 
the fog as he was approaching the creek bank, 
when a low ‘‘gh’r’rff!’’ from his dog turned 
him about face. At such a moment only the 
approach of some formidable object could have 
brought that protest from the retriever. 
“Gh’r’rff! wh’ ’h’uff!’?’ The hairs on the 
dog’s body stood out like pins on a cushion. 

‘‘It’s a wolf or one of those bobcats !’’ 
Willman’s conclusion. 

The dog’s eyes were blazing toward the foot- 
hills on his right, and he turned to face the 
indefinite mists. If the retriever’s growls had not 
frightened it off, the intruder ought soon to show 
itself among the low grass. Willman stepped 
quickly behind the big cottonwood, motioning 
the dog to heel. The dog’s threats, in spite of 
warning thrusts of the foot, rose to a chest 
rumble that was only accounted for when a 
hulking form took shape in the fog, and at 
thirty yards there faced the hunter a grizzly of 
the silvertip variety. And he with only a 
double-barrel loaded with small shot ! 

However, the hunter’s suspense was but of a 
moment. Much to his relief and that of his 
dog, the bear merely sniffed the air suspiciously 
and then ambled off up the creek. 

Here was the opportunity which Willman 
had been seeking during several vacations in 
the mountains. He was an amateur photog- 
rapher, and one of his ambitions was to hunt 
the grizzly with the camera. Leaving a knife- 
blaze on the cottonwood, he travelled quickly 
back to the ranch where he was stopping, put 
his dog in kennel, secured his camera and rifle 
and a lunch, and sped back up the creek. 

After he had reached the marked cottonwood, 
the finding of the bear’s trail was easy. The 
grass of the bottom-land was laden with con- 
densing mists, and all the ground was moist. 
For two miles the tracks led along the creek, 
with frequent crossings at the shallows. 

After this the trail followed the bed of a dry 
and sandy run, and went up into the moun- 
tains. At this the hunter was delighted, for 
the fog grew lighter as he climbed ; but when he 
had mounted into the sunlit region his difficulties 
began. 

The mountain soil was baked to the consist- 
ency of an adobe roof, and he was compelled 
to rely wholly upon the displacement of pine- 
needles and of small sticks and stones in follow- 
ing the trail. The snail’s pace of his trailing 
soon convinced him of the uselessness of further 
effort. He gave up the bear and went hunting 
for blacktail deer. 

After some wandering he came upon a tim- 
bered slope, and poking round the head of the 
gulch, entered finally a burned-over tract lately 
grown to small bush, raspberry and juniper, 
with here and there a disjointed spur of ledge 
or a big boulder rising from the tangle. 

Here was deer ground, and as it was about 
noon, Willman climbed to a sheltered nook at 
the height of an upper ledge, where he could 
lie at ease and look out over all the burned dis- 
trict. Toward night he expected to see blacktail 
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I. THE HOUSE THAT BEARS BUILT. 


ERY year, in the month of March, 
there is held in Leipzig a toy fair, the 
see like of which cannot be found anywhere 
else in the world. The streets and the fronts 
of the buildings are a blaze of color from the 
signs and posters which occupy almost every 
foot of space. Crowds throng the streets, and 
every hotel is filled with buyers of toys. They 
come from all over the world. Buyers from 
Australia jostle the representatives of bazaars 
in South America and Africa and the heads of 
the toy departments in great American depart- 
ment stores, 

In the spring of 1905 two young Americans 
met on a steamer going over. One was the 
representative of a Boston department store, 
the other of a large general merchandise house 
in Washington. Both were bound for the toy 
fair at Leipzig; and there they found a good 
many other young Americans, and some old 
ones, bent on the same errand. 

When the fair was over and a number of the 
American buyers were on their way home to- 
gether, they fell to comparing notes. The man 
from Boston and the man from Washington had 
each bought a modest order of little plush bears, 
which they had found displayed among the toys 
made by a crippled old lady from the little town 
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come upon this ground for their evening browse. 
He ate his luncheon. 

Although he sat for two hours or more looking 
out upon the bush land, he saw no living thing 
except some birds. Then, ina startling fashion, 
a grizzly appeared in a berry patch no more than 
three hundred yards below. 

The bear was standing bolt upright, and 
in some mysterious fashion seemed all along 
to have been a part of the scene, and only to 
have been obscured by a blur upon the vision. 

So perfectly the bear fitted in with the setting 
of browning bush, of shattered and fire-eaten 
trunks, gray boulder and broken ledge, that 
Willman needed to rub his eyes. But he could 
not stop to speculate and admire. Here was 
the offered opportunity —a clear gift of the 
fates—for which he had been waiting. Quickly 
and quietly, slinging gun and camera at his 
back, the hunter slipped to the bottom of the 
ledge under cover of a draw. 

The lay of the ground was favorable to the 
still-hunt, but far from noiseless to crawl over. 
Small bushes were everywhere, and stones and 
tiny vine-covered pitfalls, so that progress was 
painfully slow. Each bush and twig encoun- 
tered, if he would hope for success, must be held 
aside and put back in place, or avoided with the 
caution of a fox. As he drew slowly nearer, 
on hands and knees, he could hear the bear 
now and then wrestling with the bushes, and 
he took advantage of the noise to make a little 
rush forward. 

This advance, aided by the bear’s tes 
continued until Willman judged that half the 
distance was covered; then all sounds of the 
bear ceased, and the hunter became alarmed 
lest the grizzly had caught his scent—for bears 
will flee from the scent much quicker than 
from the sight of a man—and was making off 
by some well-worn path. 

Willman took a cautious peep above the 
bush, but could see nothing of the bear. He 
felt that he must prospect the ground and get 
on the animal’s trail at the earliest moment 
possible. 

Thus, with gun in hand, he ventured on a 
stooping advance. He discovered quickly that 
he could go forward with less noise than he 
had made in crawling, and much faster. He 
had marked a low ledge which, like a broken 
promontory, projected into the bush land. From 
his height, before starting, he had considered 
the extremity of this ledge as a point for getting 
his first snap shot. 

With but slight rustlings of the bushes he 
reached the goal, and at the base of the rocks 
took off his shoes, left his gun on the ground, 
and nviselessly drew himself up the face of the 
nearest available scarp. 

Soon he was able to peer over the top of the 
rocks and scan the bush beyond. The only 
stir of life was made by the flitting and chatter 
of a pair of magpies, which seemed of a sudden 
violently exercised about some object in the 
brush near at hand. The birds were no more 
than twenty yards distant, and were dodging 
about a cluster of baby pines, scolding like a 
pair of small termagants ! 

The bear had crawled into the shelter of those 
cool shrubs for his midday nap. And in so 
doing he had come too near to some choice bit 
of carrion, a dead bush rabbit or other small 
creature, which the scavengers were eager to 
feast upon. 

The covert was well within the range of 
Willman’s lens. ‘To take his camera out of its 
case and adjust its front for business was the 
work of a minute. 

Then slowly he rose and stood upon the 
summit, calculating that the bear would take 
notice and come out of cover; but there was no 
movement in the bush, and seeing a higher 




















point of rock at his left, he stepped across a| inch, fearing to frighten his quarry into making 


slight chasm and mounted the little eminence. 

Then, against another angle of the rocks, and 
in a wider chasm, there rose the animal he had 
rather too successfully stalked. 

Instantly Willman understood that the bear 
had sought this secluded shelter for a nap, but 
hearing his approach, had risen to his haunches 
and waited, doubtless certain in his bear intelli- 
gence that game, perhaps a tender fawn, was 
approaching. 

At bay, in his close quarters, he turned upon 
the hunter, ‘‘yaggering’’ fiercely. For a moment 
Willman considered the situation. Should he 
leap for his gun? A second glance showed 
him that the bear’s bed had been made in a 
niche so enclosed that it must pass nearer to 
his perch to escape, or the animal must scramble 
directly over the rocks in front of him; and a 
swift inspection showed that the bear could not 
climb the steep surface, although he stood at 
an elevation of no more than twenty feet. 

A fierce elation seized upon Willman; had he 
set a trap for a grizzly he could hardly have 
devised one better calculated to keep the game 
at bay. This big silvertip, defiant and yet 
afraid, simply could not reach him from any 
point of the ledge. 

With camera fixed for taking a hurried snap 
shot, Willman advanced three or four paces to 
the nearer crown of the crevice. Here he stood 
directly above its narrow passage, and could 
have reached the bear ; 
with a fishing-rod had , 
the animal run out. But 
the quarry was plainly 
intimidated by this 


WILLMAN CLUNG UNTIL EVERY MUSCLE 
IN HIS BODY QUIVERED. 


nearer approach. The bear, although loudly 
threatening, shrank, crowding the rocks at the 
limit of his niche. The hunter laughed joyously. 

**Got you now, old fellow, haven’t 1?’”’ he 
exulted. ‘‘Only I wish you’d rear up there 
and pose, and while you’re about it, shift to the 
left a little out of the shadows.’’ 

At his own left was a shelf, or scarp, covered 
with loose stones and small shrubs, which faced 
the larger opening of the crevice. Inch by 


SEIZING THE CHANCE 
Little stories of opportunities that were propose 
ow Edward Williston Frentz cme 


of Giengen Brenz, in Wiirttemberg. They had 
seen her toys before—always animals, always 
peculiarly well made, with an excellent choice 
of material for the particular animal in question, 
and a skill in modeling which gave a lifelike 
appearance to the product. But the bears were 
new. As they sat up, exposing the bare pink 
soles of their feet and stretching out a pair of 
appealing arms to possible customers, they 
struck the two young Americans as delightfully 
human and funny; so they placed orders for 
some. 

On the way back to America they found that 
they were alone in their faith. The other 
buyers had seen the bears, but had not been 
tempted by them. They were inclined, there- 
fore, to joke about it, and ery, ‘‘Stung!”’ and 
‘*Bit!’? when any one said, ‘‘Bear.’’ It was 
not long, however, before they changed their 
minds. 

The little bears had hardly been placed on 
sale when they were snapped up by the parents 
of delighted children who had seen them. 





Some one christened them ‘Teddy bears,’’ and 
so began one of the most remarkable successes 
in the toy world that has ever been known. 

The Boston buyer and the Washington man 
at once cabled to Giengen Brenz for more bears, 
and buyers in other cities also cabled. The 
crippled old lady and her nephews, who assisted 
her, began to work nights. Still the orders 
came, at first ‘‘three dozen,’’ ‘‘five dozen,’’ then 
twenty, then a hundred, then by the hundred 
gross. Help had to be summoned from the 
village homes and the workshop enlarged. 

The plush used to cover the bodies was a cheap 
but durable furniture covering, and made for 
that purpose; therefore it was supposed to be 
available in inexhaustible quantities; but in 
1906 the demand for Teddy bears had reached 
such proportions that no more of the special 
plush could be had in Germany, and cable 
orders had to be sent to the United States for 
plush. 

The eyes of the bears are made of shoe- 
buttons, and in a little while orders for these, 


a dash through the passage, the hunter de- 
scended. If he might reach the edge of the 
scarp, not more than six feet sheer from the 
bottom, what an opportunity was his! Snap 
shots or time exposures, he could use either at 
choice! After a step or two down the incline it 
became evident that he must be cautious on his 
own account—for the scarp was steep and 
treacherous. He was within three or four 
yards of the bottom when it plainly became too 
unsafe for farther advance. He tried his view- 
finder on the grumbling bear, and was ready 
to whoop with elation at the result. 

The bear had half-reared, half-crawled up 
the face of a slight depression, and with one 
paw outstretched, grasped a projection, while 
his face was turned toward the hunter, with 
large display of teeth and bristling crown. 
Willman took three snap shots in quick succes- 
sion. The grizzly, in spite of threats, seemed 
not a formidable creature; it would be better to 
stir the cornered bully up and get another pose 
for the ‘‘snap.’”” He would have plenty of 
time, Willman concluded, all that would be 
needed for the longer exposures. 

With the camera in his left hand, he stooped 
and gathered several small stones and flung 
them at the bear. 

He had been so intent upon his picture-taking 
that, for the instant, he had forgotten his preca- 
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rious footing, and the wrench of his stout right 
arm flung him sprawling, 
heedless of his camera, 
grasping wildly at bush and 
boulder. It was the left 
hand that saved him, grip- 
ping a baby pine as he 
rolled to the edge of the 
sheer descent. 

Surprised and frightened, 
too, he clung precariously, 
his camera wedged under a 
shoulder, one leg hanging 
into the crevice, and the 
heel of the other foot cling- 
ing to a slight projection. 
The stones he had loosened 
rattled below, and the bear, 
seeing the enemy appar- 
ently descending to attack, 
charged with a fury height- 
ened by recent intimidation. 
Willman had no warning; 
paralysis seemed to have 
seized upon him for the 
moment, and the grizzly’s 
roar and the paw-stroke, which cut his ankie, 
were delivered in the same instant. 

The hunter would have been wrenched from 
his perch but for the lightning quickness of the 
blow. As it was, he had barely time to throw 
himself over, grasping with his free hand for 
new support, when the bear’s claws were at 
his back ; and fortunate was it for him that the 
animal’s reach was limited. He caught another 
bush, and with both feet clinging to a boulder, 
fought an agonizing battle. The grizzly’s claws 
had taken hold upon the skirt of his stout duck 
coat, and the bear, unable to exert its strength, 
pulled with a cunning which matched its rage. 

Willman clung until every muscle in his body 
quivered and his breath came in a sharp gasp 
after every wrench at his coat. The grizzly hung 
on, snarling angrily, until, at one of its 
wrenches, the stout cloth was ripped, and the 
hunter scrambled up the scarp and out of reach. 

His camera hunt was at an end, and Willman 
pushed over the rocks and slid to his rifle. He 
caught up the gun and met the bear at the 
mouth of the crevice. At the first shot a soft- 
nose bullet tore through the monster, and the 
bear dropped in his tracks. Willman’s relief 
must be imagined ; but when he had climbed the 
ledge again for his camera, his chagrin at 
finding its bellows torn and his film flooded 
with light was an offset to his triumph. 

There was no possibility of preserving a 
negative of the bear, dead or alive! 


+ + + * 


too, had to be sent to America. Now bids are 
submitted by button companies for the Teddy 
bear contract, and Germany plush factories 
manufacture plush especially for the bear 
market at Giengen Brenz. 

On the site of the little shop has risen a 
many-storied factory, the wonder and delight 
of the little town, because it is built almost 
wholly of steel and glass—a steel frame, with 
walls which are almost wholly glass windows, 
after the American fashion, but a wonder in 
Giengen Brenz. 

Here hundreds of men, women and children 
are engaged in the making of bears; and besides 
that, nearly every family in town takes home 
some part of the work, and lives, as it were, 
the year round on bear meat. 

The crippled old lady and her nephews are 
now estimated to be millionaires, and there are 
probably few large fortunes in the world which, 
in the making, have contributed more to the 
spirit of fun and to general innocent human 
happiness all over the world; for by no means 
is the Teddy bear confined to the continent of 
North America. His habitat is the whole civi- 
lized portion of the earth, from British Colum- 
bia to Australia, and in spite of absolute lack of 
protection by game-laws, he has multiplied like 
the rabbit, and is now numbered by the million, 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


iN enlightening commentary on the present 
state of affairs in Morocco is contained in a 
recent despatch of the London Times corre- 
spondent in Tangier, who writes, ‘‘ Abd-el-Aziz 
inherited a throne; he has left his successor a 
footstool with the stuffing taken out.’’ 


estern newspapers, which already are ably 

conducted, are to be still better in the 
future, if the colleges can bring it about. 
Indiana University offers four courses in jour- 
nalism this year, and similar courses are ar- 
ranged, or will soon be provided for, in the 
universities of Wisconsin, Illinois, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Washington and Missouri. 


__o apples have been raised in the East 
a good deal longer than in the West, it is 
the West which leads off with the first national 
apple-show, which will open in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, in December. The thirty-five thousand 
dollars in prizes are to be open to the world. 
For the best car-load of standard commercial 
winter apples a prize of fifteen hundred dollars 
will be given, and for the largest apple an apple 
of gold. pn 
We passage paid for and trunks aboard, a 
family of nine stayed on the wharf in New 
York and saw their ship sail away for France, 
because the wife and mother had a premonition 
that the ship was going down. The ship did not 
go down; but if it had, how eagerly that foolish 
premonition would have been seized on by the 
superstitious who find cause and effect in what 
is merely coincidence! Fortunately, most of the 
things that our vague apprehension foresees are 
not there when we come to them. 
he dime novel still has its victims. Two 
Chicago boys, one eighteen years old, the 
other sixteen, were recently convicted of having 
bound and cruelly tortured two smaller boys, 
in imitation of some Indians they had been 
reading about. The fine of one hundred dollars 
imposed by the judge upon the older boy will, 
of course, fall upon the boy’s father, and to 
some persons may seem an injustice; but it 
ought to serve as a reminder to parents that 
they are responsible for what their children 
read. 


Ng automobile ran over and killed a dog. It 
was an unavoidable accident; but instead 
of hurrying away, or even making a careless 
offer of a bank-note, the owner stopped the car, 
had inquiries made, mingled her tears with 
those of the children who had lost their pet, 
and when she returned home sent them a sym- 
pathetic letter, together with a valuable dog of 
the same breed as theirs. The incident hap- 
pened in England, and the woman who gave to 
motorists this lesson in courtesy and good- 
feeling is the Princess of Wales. 


he Navy Department has asked permission 
to use the Washington Monument as a tele- 
graph-pole—not a common or street-disfiguring 
variety of pole for stringing wires on, but as a 
station for temporary experiments with wireless 
telegraphy. It is believed that from its top, 
five hundred and fifty-five feet in the air, mes- 
sages can be sent to war-ships three thousand 
miles away. If this is found possible, an iron 
tower of the same height will be erected in 
Washington for a permanent wireless station. 
The French government is using the Eiffel 
Tower in this way, and from it has sent wire- 
less messages to Algeria and Morocco. 
t is the universal testimony of American street- 
car men that a large portion of the women 
passengers get off the car facing backward, and 
many accidents are due to the practise. No 
amount of warning or remonstrance having 
cured the habit, a car-barn superintendent in 
Chicago has equipped forty cars with a new 
form of door handle, so placed that it is difficult 
for any one to alight in the wrong way who 
uses the handle as a support; and all other 
supports are removed. Some of the women 
who have used the new cars are said to regard 
them as very inconvenient, and to be indignant 
at the loss of a time-honored privilege. 


Ithough the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was started by an Englishman, the 
new building which is to be erected in London 
as a memorial to Sir George Williams, the 
founder, will probably remind American visitors 
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of home. It will be the first building belonging 
to the English organization which has a fully 
equipped athletic department, and a whole floor 
will be devoted to educational activities modeled 
upon the methods originally developed in our 
own associations; nor are the Englishmen slow 
to admit their debt to this country. ‘‘We gave 
the Americans the idea,’’ says the secretary of 
the Central London Association, ‘‘and they have 
shown us how to work it out.’’ 


Oo” great difficulty in trade-schools and in- 
dustrial training is to maintain practical 
relations between class work and actual indus- 
try. In the University of Cincinnati students 
spend alternate weeks in the schoolroom and 
the shops of neighboring manufactories. The 
students are paid a moderate wage for their 
shop work. Similar coéperation is to be tried 
in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, between the high 
school and the local metal workers. The ad- 
vantage of the plan is twofold. Since the boys 
can earn a little while they are in school, they 
are less likely to feel that their years in the high 
school are delaying their entrance into bread- 
winning occupations. 


* © 


THOUGHT AND DEED. 


The mind and conduct mutually imprint 
And stamp their image in each other’s mint. 
William Cowper. 
® © 


THE FLEET IN AUSTRALIAN WATERS. 


he great cruise of the American battle-ship 
T fleet is likely to be productive of many 

good results, and not least among them 
may be a deeper interest and better understand- 
ing between the people of this country and 
those of Australia. 

To the average American, in the eastern part 
of the United States, at least, the lone con- 
tinent in the south seas is not only an unknown 
land, but one in which he takes little interest, 
yet no other body of English-speaking people 
outside of the United States are so much like 
Americans in habits of thought and in general 
attitude toward life as are the Australians. 

American books are widely read there—some 
of them more widely than in England—and 
American theatrical and operatic companies 
are nearly always successful there. In many 
respects the people of the two countries have a 
similar history. Both have had a vast territory 
in which to expand, a temperate and varied 
climate to develop their latent energies, and a 
new country to settle and upbuild. These are 
things which breed resourcefulness and inde- 
pendence of thought and character—qualities 
which both peoples possess to a high degree. 
Americans and Australians seem to understand 
each other better than either people understands 
Englishmen. 

This country already sells to Australia about 
twenty-six million dollars’ worth of goods a 
year, and in the growing importance of the 
Pacific and the countries whose shores it waslfes, 
the great southern federation is bound to occupy 
a place of still greater power and dignity. Its 
trade will be well worth seeking and its career 
worth watching. If the visit of the American 
fleet does nothing but emphasize this, it will be 
amply justified. 4 
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DIAZ AND MEXICO. 


nfluential citizens of San Luis Potosi, one of 

the populous states of Mexico, have appealed 

to the citizens of the other states to urge 
Portirio Diaz to consent to become a candidate 
to succeed himself as president when his term 
expires in 1910. 

The term of the president was extended to 
six years and provision was made for a vice- 
president before Diaz—or Don Porfirio, as he is 
affectionately called by the people of Mexico— 
was elected for the seventh time in 1904. He 
was then seventy-four years old and in poor 
health, and it was necessary that something 
should be done to prevent disorder in case of 
his death. It was not thought likely that he 
would survive till he was fourscore years old. 
He is now, however, seventy-eight, and in full 
possession of all his faculties. If he should 
continue well and strong for the next two 
years, it is conceivable that the demand for his 
renomination and reélection, coming from those 
who have prospered under his administration, 
might be strong enough to persuade him to 
reconsider his announced determination to retire 
in two years. 

They would find him not wholly unwilling 
to yield, for men like Diaz do not easily relin- 
quish their powers. He is the maker of modern 
Mexico, and although he has governed in a 
republic under constitutional forms, there was 
never a benevolent despot who exercised fuller 
control over the destinies of a nation. Under 
him serious revolutions have ceased, and the 
resources of the country have been developed till 
it is now prosperous and apparently contented. 
His rivals have not been able to convince the 
people that they could improve on his methods 
or on his policies. 

The career of Diaz, which began as a soldier 
in the war against the United States in 1847, has 
been full of marvels, not the least of which 
has been the transformation into a constructive 
statesman of a man who till nearly fifty years 
of age was continually engaged in fighting 












either against foreign foes or to drive from the 
presidency the men who had been put there 
by the guns of their soldiers—the change from 
a typical Spanish-American revolutionist into 
a safe and sane administrator, trusted by foreign 
capitalists with their money. 


® ¢ 


A CRICKET SOLO. 


‘When he seems to be singing he’s fiddling instead, 
Which must be much harder to do. 


St. Nicholas. Henrietta R. Eliot. 


*® © 


A TRAVELLER WITH A SUIT CASE. 


mong the returning Americans who landed, 

one day in September, from an Atlantic 

liner, was a woman who had spent eleven 

weeks in Europe. Hers had been a memorable 

journey, for it had shown her how much—or, 

rather, how little— baggage a woman need 
carry when going abroad. 

Chance promoted the discovery. Starting 
somewhat unexpectedly from her Southern 
home, she was delayed on the way. She had 
no time in New York to provide herself as she 
had planned, and she sailed with nothing but 
her suit case. 

Her entire equipment, including what she 
wore and what she packed in the suit case, was 
one brown silk Eton dress, one brilliantine petti- 
coat, one silk shirt-waist, one lace waist, four 
white linen waists, one small hat, one pair of 
tan shoes, three pairs of hose, three union suits, 
one brown veil, six handkerchiefs, six collars, 
three pairs of gloves, an umbrella and a rain- 
coat. 

This, in her opinion, was all that was needed 
for one who travelled to see rather than to be 
seen, yet according to those who did see her 
when she landed, she was pleasant to look 
upon, even after her outfit had had more than 
two months’ wear. 

**T travelled through England, France, Ger- 
many, and down into Italy, and I was com- 
fortable every minute,’’ she explained on the 
pier. ‘*When others were worrying over packing 
their trunks, I was enjoying myself. I ruined 
my gown climbing Vesuvius, and had to buy 
another, but that is the only change I made in 
my wardrobe.’’ 

Now that it has been demonstrated that a 
woman can make a tour of Europe with all her 
belongings in a single hand-bag, it is. likely 
that husbands will muster up courage enough 
to suggest that wives may spend a two weeks’ 
vacation or make a week’s visit without a 
trunk and two or three satchels, not to mention 
several paper parcels. 


* ¢ 


CAMPAIGN ORATORY. 


ne of the new methods of stimulating 

popular interest in the presidential cam- 

paign is the distribution of phonograph 
records of speeches by the leading candidates. 
Hundreds of thousands of voters may thus hear 
the voice of the party nominees, even though 
they may see only a picture of the men them- 
selves. 

At the same time, the number of salaried 
campaign speakers is much smaller than in 
former years. Those who talk are expected to 
give their time to their party because of their 
belief in its principles. 

Political campaigns are quieter and more 
businesslike than they used to be. The speeches 
of the candidates are reported in the press, and 
the voter thinks the questions out at home. 
The political rally does not attract a generation 


of newspaper readers as it aroused their fathers’ 


in the old days when talk was cheaper than 
print. 

Yet the voice of a man of conviction, the 
living words of a great leader, will always be a 
power. There is magic in the personal contact 
of the politician with the voter, and political 
speeches can never go wholly out of fashion. 
Even the phonographic reproductions, interest- 
ing and valuable as they are, will not quite 
take the place of the real thing. But people 
are getting too intelligent to have their convic- 
tions swayed by ‘‘spellbinders,’’ who receive 
fifty dollars a night for their efforts to save the 
nation from disgrace. 

If a lively campaign is known by the amount 
of shouting and eloquence, perhaps we shall 
never have another one. The vitality of a 
political contest depends on the interest the 
people take in it, and their interest may be 
intense although they sit at home and say not 
a word until the time comes. 


* ¢ 


HEALTH AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


t has been a tradition since ancient times that 
the best man has a strong mind in a strong 
body. Only in our time has scientific study 

of statistical averages established that in the 
race as a whole the combination of good brains 
and good health is not only an ideal to be sought 
after, but is actually realized so frequently as to 
be the prevailing rule. 

Doctor Sargent, the physical director of Har- 
vard University, has presented recently, in the 
Popular Science Monthly, conclusions from 
his observations and from those of kindred 
investigators. He recalls that some years ago 
a physician studied thirty thousand school 

























children, and found that mental precocity and 
physical precocity coincided. 

When men in classes are considered, it is 
found that intellectual eminence accompanies a 
high degree of physical strength. Idiots, moral 
degenerates and criminals are below the average 
of height and weight. The British Royal 
Society, whose members may be assumed to 
have as good brains as there are in England, 
is above the average in physical development. 

The Companion recently called attention to 
the report of the New York police commissioner 
that out of one thousand candidates the men 
rejected for failure to reach the physical stand- 
ards were almost to a man those who did not 
pass the mental examinations. 

Doctor Sargent’s examination of the physique 
of Harvard students is of especial importance to 
boys who are about to enter college and hope 
to work their way. He found that among the 
holders of honorary scholarships—those con- 
ferred unsought on the best students as a mark 
of distinction—are the youngest, tallest, heaviest 
and strongest of the men of high intellectual 
standing. The physique of the men competing 
for money scholarships—those awarded to de- 
serving youth to assist them through college—is 
not so good. 

The reason is that they do not live so well, 
and they have so much to do that they cannot 
find time for play and exercise. A boy who 
must fight his way through college should take 
time enough from his studies to keep himself 
physically fit, for it is of prime importance that 
he should keep his body sound. The man whose 
health is undermined from any cause usually 


fails in life. 
* ¢ 


THE POOR RICH. 


uring the past eight months the rich have 

had a hard time. A railroad director 

said recently that ‘‘it is a great deal 
harder for a man who has been living at the 
rate of two hundred thousand a year to get 
down to a fifty-thousand-a-year standard than 
it is for a man who has been living on fifteen 
dollars a week to get along on ten dollars.’’ 

This must be so because the fifteen-dollar 
man has got along on ten so often that it is 
easy, like any habitual privation. The multi- 
millionaire is a green hand at economizing, 
and should be pitied by the expert poor. 

But he gets no sympathy, and in one respect 
deserves none. Only this summer a Newport 
tradesman announced publicly that he would 
not give his rich customers more than ninety 
days’ time in which to pay for the corned beef, 
prunes, salt codfish, and other delicacies that 
bend their tables. The curse of the rich is their 
poverty, and it is a pity to see them ground 
down by tradesmen. 

Of course it is hard that in summer, when 
the rich are taken from the slums and sent for 
fresh air to Newport and other resorts, they 
have to be troubled with bills. But holidays 
have their responsibilities as well as their 
relaxations. A story comes to The Compan- 
ion of a wealthy man to whom a bill was 
brought on Christmas morning. This seemed 
to him an outrage, but when he went to the 
door, fuming with protest, he found a boy, 
who said, ‘‘Sorry to trouble you, boss, but I 
jest have to have that seven-fifty for our 
Christmas dinner.’’ 


e* ¢ @ 


n examination of candidates for the new 
women’s nurse corps of the United States 

navy was recently held in Washington. Of those 
who passed, twenty young women have been se- 
lected to take a preliminary course in the Navy 
Medical School. There they will study for six 
months, at the end of which time they will be ex- 
amined again, and if they pass, will be assigned to 
one of the eighteen naval hospitals in the country 
as nurses. It is intended that they shall be the 
nucleus of a corps which will eventually number 
one hundred and fifty highly trained nurses, some 
of whom will be stationed in the naval hospiti!s 
in Yokohama, Honolulu and Manila. The wom: 
selected to organize the new corps is Miss Esther 
V. Hassan, who is not only an experienced nurse, 
but has seen service in the relief corps in Cub 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, and various ary 
camps in the United States. 
—— in the number of college degrees my 

not in itself be a good sign. The progressive 
decrease since 1900 of the number of medic:! 
diplomas awarded means a great gain in th 
quality of the men entrusted with the health 0! 
their fellow men. In 1906 over twenty-five thou- 
sand men and women received the degree M.} 
In 1907 the number dropped a thousand, and thi- 
year the decrease was sixteen hundred. Durin 
the year several medical schools not in good reput 
were closed. Most of the great medical colleg: 
require an A. B. degree or its equivalent for «1 
trance. ‘“‘Half-baked” professional men are lo Us: 
to the community, and even when the standard 
of the medical schools are high, there will be 
plenty of incompetent men in the profession. 
ged since the passage of the pure food law 

manufacturers have complained of the inju- 

tice of denying them the use of the small amioun! 
of preservatives necessary to keep certain kinds 0 
food products from fermentation or other for! 
of deterioration. Professor Wiley of the Burea 
of Chemistry in the Department of Agricultu 
has appointed a pure food committee, to repr: 
sent the different states having pure food laws, tl 
object of which will be to harmonize the stat 
laws with the laws of the government. The con 
mittee will also, without doubt, define what is + 














safe amount of preservative to be used. 





It is 
said that there has been an increase of ptomain- 
poisoning since the pure food law went into effect, 
but perhaps the statement, like some of the food 
products, can best be taken with a grain of salt— 
or of boracic acid. 


* ¢ . 


WHEN MRS. LANGLEY MOVED. 


rs. Langley put down her book with a smile of 
happy inspiration, and turned to her Aunt 
Matilda, knitting at the window. 

“I’m going to move, aunty,” she announced. 

“Again!” exclaimed her aunt, dropping her 
knitting in amazement. “Why, you’ve only been 
here six weeks.” Then, with a tone of uncon- 
scious self-congratulation coming into her voice, 
she went on: “Well, my dear, if you had listened 
to me, you’d have been in the old place now, with- 
out all the fuss and worry that you and Jack have 
been through, and you know how expensive it 
was. Although what you can find to complain of 
here —” her voice was trailing off into reproach- 
ful silence when she demanded suddenly: “And 
what’s Jack going to say this time, I should like 
to know?” 

“Oh, I’m sure he’ll love the idea,” answered her 
niece. “In fact, Aunt Matilda, he’ll be the first to 
encourage me when I unfold my plans to his sym- | 
pathetic soul.” 

The mischievous look in her eyes deepened for 
a@ moment at her aunt’s helpless and increasing 








bewilderment. Then growing serious again, she | 
said, “Listen to me just a little while, aunty, and | 
I'll try to explain.” | 

Picking up Gissing’s “New Grub Street,” she 
read slowly aloud, “ ‘Like her multitudinous kind, 
Mrs. Yule lived only in the opinions of other 
people. What others would say was her constant 
preoccupation.’ 

“Now that’s what I’ve been doing and thinking 
all these years, apparently,” Mrs. Langley went 
on, “and that’s why I’ve determined to move into 
my own mind, and live in it, too. We really 
needn’t have taken this apartment,—the old place 
would have done perfectly well,—and it’s been a 
hard year for Jack as well as for every one else. 
But you see, other people’s judgment had become 
my ‘constant preoccupation.’ Some woman would 
say, ‘My dear, what a shame that, with your 
charming personality, you should be such endless 
miles from everything!’ And another would hint 
that ‘of course even so clever a woman as myself 
would soon lose touch with the world outside,’ 
and a third would wonder ‘what on earth I did for 
society!’ So I just made Jack come here, al- 
though he didn’t want to at all, and I knew, too, 
that we ought not to be so extravagant. I’ve 
hated myself ever since. And now I’m going to 
move into my own opinions, and stay there for- 
ever.” 

She bit her lip and stared hard through the 
window at the green park, lovely with spring, 
outside. Then she flashed a look of her old sunny 
drollery at her aunt. 

“T don’t want you to think, Aunt Matilda,” she 





said, whimsically, “that I believe my new apart- 
ments are going to be sumptuously furnished. 
The things I don’t know are legion. But I’m fairly 
young, strong and persistent, and I’m going to 
put in lots of mental improvements. And of 
course I shall still visit my friends’ personalities 
occasionally, just so I won’t run the risk of be- 
coming rusty and provincial. But from now on | 
I’m going to live in my own opinions.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Aunt Matilda again, picking 
up her forgotten knitting. “I shouldn’t wonder if 
this new moving was cheaper in the long run.” 


* ¢ 


‘* TEAM - WORK.”’ 


he busy doctor was taking one of his rare re- 

cesses, and spending it upon his favorite luxury 
—a ball game. When the home team left the field 
triumphant with a score of 3—2, the doctor’s face 
was full of satisfaction. 

“That’s the kind of game I like to see,” he de- 
clared. “None of your soaring geniuses, but good, 
Steady, all-pull-together team-work. It’s bound 
to come out ahead in the long runevery time. Did 
it ever strike you that that’s where we Americans 
are in danger of failing nowadays—in good team- 
work?” 

“You mean in business?” his companion asked. 

“Possibly. Yes, I think there, too, but I didn’t 
mean that. I meant in family life. Two genera- 
tions ago the family was a unit. The old-time 
fireplace never has received proper consideration 
as a social factor. I suppose there were plenty of 
cranks sixty or seventy years ago,—certainly 
plenty of potential ones,—but when there was only 
one place in the house where we could keep warm 
for six or eight months of the year, folks had to 
rub up against each other whether they wanted 
to or not. The friends of one member of the 
family were received by all. The family hung 
together. 

“To-day, Tom sets up bachelor apartments 
down-town, Mary belongs to one ‘set’ and Ethel 
to another, and half the time they are about as 
well acquainted with their own father and mother 
as with the people who have just moved into the 
next apartment. I’d call it heathenish if it wasn’t 
a slur upon the heathen. We’d better stop culti- 
vating our brains, and begin cultivating our sense 
of family duty and privilege if we want to boast of 
America a hundred years from now.” 

The doctor was fairly launched upon his hobby. 
Half of it was mere whimsical invective, yet, as he 
vanished upon the tide of his own eloquence, the 
thought persisted. One incident after another 
came to mind—the brilliant young woman who 
frankly found her family uninteresting, and so 
went into “bachelor” apartments with a friend, and 
lived her life, discontented and unhappy, but never 
guessing the cause of her unhappiness. The 
families—so many of them—where the mother 
does not know by sight half the children’s friends; 
the families where the children exchange scarcely 
half a dozen words a week with the father. After 
all, had not the doctor’s sharp eyes detected a 
danger-sign? 

One cannot leave that the last word. To-day, as 
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in all our history, there are families everywhere, | 


in every condition of fortune, who have kept the 


gift of family friendship, who, in the diverse inter- | 


ests of their lives, have not lost the art of good 
“team-work,” but stand by each other unflinch- 
ingly through joy and sorrow. 

This, notwithstanding the pernicious effects of 
furnaces and steam-heating. 


* ¢ 


RECEIVING HIS SENTENCE. 


he deepest test of a man’s character often lies 

in the way in which he meets some great 
crisis. The heroism which faces painful, lingering 
and unromantic death, unaccompanied by the 
beat of the drum, the note of the bugle and the 
inspiration of the battle-field, is one of the highest 
that is given to mankind to display. Professor 
Schrétter, who has just died in Germany, has left 
an account of his personal relations to the Kaiser, 
Frederick III, both as a physician and as the bearer 
of the fatal news which told him he was to yield 
his: life to a stronger power than himself. 


The crown princess begged me to make the sad 
communication as quickly as possible. It now 
became my painful duty to report to his imperial 
highness regarding our investigations and opin- 
ions. This took place in the presence of her 
imperial highness, the crown princess, and I 
must state it was one of the most touching and 
impressive scenes of my life. 

he illustrious patient, on whose countenance 
not a sign of excitement was visible, declined with 
a smile my request to be seated, and received my 
report standing, with Rnpose hie calmness anc 
the courage of a hero. I dwelt on the chances of 
an operation. 

Deeply impressed, I was luckily in the position 
to refer to the case of an old gentleman who was 
satisfactorily operated upon for the same cause. 
My illustrious patient seemed pleased when I 
stated that the gentleman was seventy years of 


age. 

“Why, I am only in my fifties,” he said. 

He dismissed me in a —, hearty manner. 
No casual observer would have suspected such a 
tragic scene had jast been enacted. With a pres- 
sure of the hand the noble man bade me adieu. 

“May we meet again, if God so wills it,” he said. 


® © 


NATIVE FINGER-BOWLS. 


he author of a recent English book, “In the 

Strange South Seas,” being a woman, men- 
tions many things which the ordinary book of travel 
omits to notice. Miss Grimshaw tells us more of 
how the people live in their homes and less of head- 
hunting than books of travel and adventure com- 
monly relate. Among other domestic matters, she 
describes the finger-bowls of the more refined 
tables at which she was entertained with true 
Polynesian hospitality. 


If we of civilized countries think that we in- 
vented finger-bowls either in form or in use, we 
are mistaken. The South Seas invented them a 
few hundred years before we found out they were 
necessary to our own delicate refinement. bowl 
full of water is handed round to every diner in a 
South Sea house. 

The water is from the river, pure and fresh. 
The bowl is of a mold more nearly perfect than 
the most exquisite models of ancient Greece. It 
is pe pe | jued with pale brown in the inner 
part and with deep sienna brown outside. 

This bowl is half a coconut-shell — beautiful, 
useful, practically unbreakable, yet not of suffi- 
cient worth to prevent its being thrown away 
to-morrow and replaced by a fresh one from the 
nearest palm. Fresh plates and cups for one’s 
food are a refinement civilization has not yet at- 
tained. You must go to savages to look for them. 


® 


SIMULTANEOUS CONVERSION. 


he late Bishop Fowler of the Methodist Church 

is credited with the following “yarn.” His text 

was that sincere creeds, no matter how diverse, 

should bind Christians together. The Washington 
Star quotes him as follows: 


John Smith was a Presbyterian. Hannah Jones 
was a Baptist. They hesitated about marrying 
because they feared that in later life, when the 
little ones came, — disputes might arise. 
Thus the years passed. Neither would renounce 
their church. John Smith grew bald, and Hannah 
Jones developed lines about her mouth and eyes. 
It was a complete deadlock, the world said. 

Then John was sent abroad for a year by his 
firm to buy fancy goods. He and Hannah corre- 
sponded regularly. Toward the year’s end, by a 
remarkable coincidence, each received from the 
aed a —, the two letters crossing in the mails. 


said: 
“Friend John. The obstacles that stood in the 
vay of our marriage have at last been removed. 
This day I was received in full membership in the 
Presbyterian Church. Hannah.” 
“Dearest Hannah. We have no ee an 
ground for delaying our union further. unite 


myself this day with the Baptist Church. John.” 
*¢ ¢ 
THE LOGICAL PLACE. 
t was closing-time at the town library. Old Mr. 


Duke, who had filled the post of librarian for 
years, took down his coat and hat, and with the 
assistance of his little daughter, got them safely 
on. Together they started for the door. It was 
raining hard. 

“Wait a moment, child,” said her father, and 
went back into the building. The girl remained, 
—— 

Five minutes passed. Then ten. She pushed 
open the door and walked in. Her father was 
bent over one of the card catalogues. 

a” are you looking for, father?’ she in- 

ulr . 

: He put the drawer back, suddenly abashed. 

“I’m getting old, Margaret,” he said. “‘I couldn’t 
find my umbrella, and I was searching for it under 
U in the lists.” 

¢ ¢ 
A PHYSICIAN’S PRESCRIPTION. 
PN geo is told by the Chicago News of a Chinese 
mandarin who went to his doctor for advice. 
He could not sleep, had no appetite, suffered 
greatly from depression, and nevertheless was 
taking on fat at an alarming rate. 


“We'll soon put you in condition again,” said | 


“What you need is exercise, good, 
Four times a week you may come 
polishing my floors.” 
oors?” the mandarin 


the physician. 

hard exercise. 

here and ~y in the mornin 
“But why not my own 

inquired. é 

oa are larger,’’ responded the doctor, smi- 
sty. 
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PAFE F772 
ORCHARD WOODCHUCK 


© By Arthur Guiterman 












Be little monk of the intricate burrow, 
Don’t you pretend you are out for a stroll! 
Kale of the closes or corn of the furrow, 

Grapes from the arbor or beans from the pole— 


Which will be missed when you’ve ended your 
dinner? 
Why have you grown so disgracefully fat? 
Where are you going, impenitent sinner? 
Russet-clad roisterer, answer me that! 


What is your business—not begging your pardon? 
Why have you honored the least of your friends? 

Why are you swaggering here in my garden? 
Kindly explain what your visit portends. 


Tell me—but, see! he is off on the scamper; 
Oh, how that brazen marauder can run! 

Quick as a squirrel though full as a hamper, 
Twinkling his saucy black heels in the sun. 


Down the dark tunnel he bolts as I near him; 
Then, with a turn in his underground space, 
Up comes his nose and—the villain! just hear him! 
Chuck-chuck-chuck-chuckling, he laughs in my 
face! 


How I should miss him! the rascally rover, 
Clown of the orchard, so jolly and plump, 

Rustling the silvery dew from the clover, 
Sunning his back on the boulder or stump. 


Chuckle away, then, my brown little brother, 
Safe in your cool, subterranean hall; 

Earth will provide, our beneficent mother 
(Blest be the harvest!), enough for us all. 


* 


A “BUSINESS PROPOSITION.” 


hether or not, in this age, in 

W which there is no end of 

the making of hymn-books, 

the man who adds another to the 

list is to be counted a benefactor, 

there are at least extenuating cir- 

cumstances in favor of some of them, and con- 

ditions that commend them to a sympathetic 

interest. Perhaps no careful student of hym- 

nology would pretend that Henry J. Williams, 

the singing evangelist, has produced a really 

great book; yet it meets a need in his work, 

and is not to be despised. And it came into 

being not without some travail of spirit on the 
part of its compiler. 

He is not known among the great evangelists ; 
but he sang before he left the cradle, and sang 
through a rough but not dissipated youth, and 
came into the new life of the gospel through 
the open door of song. He was soon singing in 
revival meetings, and after a time was preach- 
ing, too. And now and then he composed a 
hymn of his own, which, coming warm from 
his heart and wedded to a melody of merit, 
won its way to hearts, and touched them for 
good. 

And so in time he aspired to be the maker of 
a hymn-book. 

He sat for some time in the anteroom of a 
music-printing establishment, and when he 
was admitted to see the head of the firm, it 
was with the rather clear intimation that time 
was money. 

The proprietor cared little for the details of 
his scheme. What did Mr. Williams want? 

**T want you to print my hymn-book,”’ said 
the evangelist, ‘‘and I want you to let me pay 
for itas I can. I will sell them at my meetings, 
and turn in the money I collect till I get you 
paid up, and then if there is any profit, I can 
have that for myself.’’ 

It seemed to him an eminently satisfactory 
proposition, and yet before. he had it half- 
uttered he knew the answer. 

‘*Mr. Williams,’’ said the proprietor, ‘‘when 
you come to us to make you a hymn-book, it 
must be with a straight business proposition. 
Unless a man has commercial rating, it’s no 
money, no book. Good day !’’ 

A little inquiry showed that he had little to 
hope from other publishers, and he went back 
to his work a disappointed man. 

He was preaching in a little Wisconsin town 
not long after, when some one told him of a 
deaf old lady, who lived out in the country and 
was unable to attend the meetings, but who 
greatly loved music and dearly wished that she 
could hear the singing evangelist. He packed 
his baby organ and started across the fields, and 
sang for her. It was two miles over plowed 
ground and the weather was cold; but he was 
not a man who counted hardships when he had 
a duty to perform, and when he got to the 
house the sense of duty was lost in satisfaction. 


The old lady, bending till her head almost | *% 


rested on his shoulder, listened to his songs as 
to the sweetest sounds that had reached her 
deaf old ears in many a silent day. 

The evangelist had moved to another place, 
and was nearing the close of a long and strenu- 
ous series of meetings, when he received a letter 
from the publisher. It was short, and simply 
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said, ‘‘Please call on us next time you are 
in the city.’’ 

He called not long afterward, and was shown 
in without waiting. 

‘*Are you the man who called here a few 
months ago to get a hymn-book printed?’’ the 
publisher demanded. 

He answered that he was. 

‘*And are you the man who lately conducted 
a series of meetings at Blankville, Wisconsin ?’’ 

Again the answer was yes. 

‘*Well, you step out into the other room and 
give your manuscript and order to the head 


manager, and arrange the payments to suit 
yourself. That old lady you tramped in the 


cold to sing to, carrying your organ all the 
way, is my mother.’’ 


* 


A CLOSE CALL. 


- uffie” is the name of one of the best of the 
P trappers and timber cruisers who yearly 
plunge into the wilderness of the Big 
Woods of British Columbia to woo fortune for 
timber or fur. A writer in the Outing Magazine 
gives Puffle’s own story of one of his experiences. 


“Boys,” said Puffle, seriously, “I thought last 
winter I was out of it. Close call, you ask? Well, 
pretty close. I had started out from Revelstoke 
with the usual outfit, about six hundred pounds. 
I went away up Canoe River, and had been having 
pretty good luck, when I payee the fool. I got in 
a hurry. I took overlong hikes and ate cold grub 
to save time. We fellows don’t dare do that. No 
man in the winter woods can stand cold grub; he 
must cook well and take his rest. Then it doesn’t 
matter if he has to wade creeks and sleep wet, 
and live wet days at a time; he can resist it; he’s 
got the fuel in him. . 

“We have a rule that when we get in a hurry 
we must camp a whole day and think it over. When 
I found myse going, I did camp and think it over; 
but I guess I was a bit late about it. I dug Oregon 
grape and princess pine, and boiled them down 
or blood tonic, and was lucky enough to find 
some foxglove for my heart, which had begun to 
kick too hard when I climbed. 

“Then I hurt my foot before the roots had put 
me in sha and when I found a toe black one 
morning, knew I must pull for down-river. I 
eached my stuff and started. I had to hurry then. 

“All day I snow-shoed, biting hard on a bit of 
pine to forget the pain. Nights I'd find a hollow 
cedar log, cut holes in it about ten feet apart for 
draft, kindle a fire at the end, and lie down on the 
log. When the fire had burned up to the draft- 
hole at my feet, I moved up another hole. 

“When I couldn’t find a log, I'd dig a pit down 
in the snow, kindle a brush fire in it, and sleep at 
the edge of the ashes. : 

“T reached Smith Creek all right, but by then 
my whole foot was black. Boys, may I live to 
forgetit. I fell in, crossing that creek ; fell in over 
head and ears in ice-water, and nothing between 
me and Revelstoke to help me. If I stopped, 
besides the certainty of freezing, I knew my hu 
would never let me start again, and I didn’t think 
I could keep on going. I felt I was gone, but I 
resolved to die hard and play the game through. 

“Off I hiked on the rackets. Awful going it was, 
the pain aes me by inches, and every rag on 
me frozen solid. 

“Night came. I kept on like a madman, for I 
dared not stop a second. If I drowsed an instant 


I was dead. 

“T reached White’s cabin. All nature urged me 
to go in for a rest. reason enough left to 
know it would be my last rest, so I hit the trail 
steady with an awful limp. hen I had been 
hiking steady for forty-two hours, I fell in at my 
own door, and things swam and went dark. 

“It was three months even to crutches. Going 
out again next winter? Sure!” 


® ¢ 


THE NAUGHTY GOAT. 


Ithough our grandfathers, and perhaps their 
A grandfathers before them, were amused by 
trained animals of one kind or another, it is 
only recently that goats have been “educated” 
for exhibition purposes. Horses, dogs, lions and 
monkeys have been performing their tricks in 
public for at least a couple of centuries, but the 
trained goat, says a successful modern trainer, is 
a present-day product. He is not hard to train, 
but is often difficult to manage in front of an 
audience. 


As in the case of all trained animals, the feats 
that look so remarkable on the ay are really 
things that a goat does naturally in a different 
environment. he same balancing power that 
enables a goat to stand on a sharp-pointed rock 
enables it to stand on the — of a bottle, and the 
same agility that helps it to leap from one rock to 
another helps it to leap through a paper-covered 
hoop or over rows of chairs. e trainer patient! 
teaches a goat to balance, jump, stand on its hin 
legs, and so forth, at certain definite signals, re- 
wards it with a =e of sugar when it is obedient, 
and whips it when itis obstinate. The result, after 
along period of patient labor, is a goat that can be 
expected to do tricks in public, provided the 
trainer can keep control of it. 

But what makes the goat hard to manage in 

ublic is something that seems like a sense of 
humor combined with remarkable intelligence. 

The goat learns that its trainer does not like to 
whip it at any time, because a trained goat is too 
valuable to be mistreated. But more than that, it 
discovers that the trainer will not whip a goat in 

ublic. The audience would invariably side with 

he goat. So the moment the goat gets in front of 
the audience it is likely to turn disobedient. Feats 
erformed readily enough at rehearsal it will try 
dodge came he performance, and instead of 
staying quietly in its place when not performing 
it will every now and then plague the trainer by 
trying te run away from the stage and get back to 
the stable. 

There are often minor changes in the perform- 
ance of a troupe of trained goats that are quite 
unsuspected by the audience. 

Sometimes a goat gets so unmanageable that 

the trainer has to enlist the eyppethy of the spec- 
tators by explaining matters. There was a trained 
goat once that became day by day more and more 
unreliable, until there came a performance when 
the educated animal refused to do anything what- 
ever. The trainer was in despair, and the goat 
apparently laughing at him. e goat had to be 
disciplined. @ man knew it must be disciplined 
there and then, or it would become utterly worth- 
less, and the training would have to begin all over 
ain. He turned to the audience. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “here I’ve got 
a very bad goat. I don’t want to punish him. 
You don’t want me to punish him, and he knows 
it. Goats are like children. If they’re not pun- 
ished just when they misbehave, it’s no use pun- 
ishing them afterwards. With your permission, 
I’m going to give this fellow one good touch of the 
whip and make a well-behaved goat of him.” 

He held up a hoop for the goa to ae through. 
The goat merely looked at it and then at the 
audience. The trainer swung his whip, and the 








lash curled sharply round the goat’s hind quarters. 
With an expression of surprise and disgust, the 
animal jumped through the hoop. 

“Thank you, ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
trainer. “Now that goat’ll believe that an audi- 
ence is always on my side, and I shall not have 
any more trouble with him.” 





an looked upon the sky by night, 
And loved its tender azure, bright 
With many a softly beaming light; 
And sang his Maker’s praises. 


“The sun declares Thee in Thy dread; 

But from the stars Thy peace is shed: 

Would that by day they comforted!” 
God heard; and made the daisies. 


All in a firmament of green 

Their golden orbs now float, serene, 

Twinkling with rays of silvery sheen, 
To comfort him who gazes. 


® © 


A TRIPLE SURPRISE. 


well-known author, who for some years has 

been an enthusiastic admirer of the auto- 

mobile, recently had an amusing experience, 
which she describes in the Bohemian. A new 
model always attracted her attention, she declares, 
and when she came out of the New York hotel 
where she was staying and saw a fine new car 
standing unoccupied by the curb, she stopped to 
admire it. 


While I examined it and gazed with envy, a 
friend, also interested in autos, came down the 
steps and approached the machine. 

“TIsn’t it stunning!” he said. 

I pepeed enthusiastically, and_added that the 
machine was tantalizing me, as I did so long to 
take a spin; that my chauffeur was ill, and that I 
was afraid to run my car through the city. 

“Why, I will take 
— | to do this a 


We got in, and I anguosted Coney. To make a 
long story short, the delightful ride gave us an 
appetite. We stopped for dinner, and then went 
out to Seagate to call upon friends. As we were 
crossing the bridge on our way home at about 
eleven o’clock, my friend inquired, “At what 
garage do you keep your machine?” 

At the question a terrible possibility dawned 
upon me, and with the remembrance of a certain 
unfamiliarity that he had displayed at the first in 
regard to the running of the car, the situation 
became instantly clear. He had thought that the 
machine was mine, and I had been equally secure 
in the belief that it was his. In other words, we 
had calmly gone off with some one else’s property. 

You may imagine our feelings. We felt confident 
that we would be arrested on our 2 up-town. 
We rolled up to the hotel inwardly quak e. After 
much inquiry and —. we found the indig- 
nant owner. Fortunately, he knew me slightly, 
and had a well-developed sense of humor, in spi 
of a rather forbidding expression as we first faced 
him with our unfortunate story. I think he be- 
lieved us. 

His parting remark, however, was rather puz- 
zling, although he said it with evident cordiality: 

“Whenever you’d like to use the machine again 
just let me know.” 


ou,” he said. iy haven’t 
rnoon. Where shall we 


og 
° 
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FISHING FOR COMPLIMENTS. 


ne of the saintly characters mentioned in 

the Rev. Dr. Richard MecIlwaine’s recent 

book, “Three Score Years and Ten,” is a 
venerable Methodist minister, Rev. Jesse Powers, 
whose mind, Doctor McIlwaine says, was always 
intent on doing something to bless and help some- 
body. He was a man of exact veracity, also, but 
his somewhat merciless candor was agreeably 
tempered by humor. 


The old preacher once spent the night at the 
house of a Piminent Methodist not far from 
Amelia Court House, Virginia, where he had often 
been welcomed before. The next morning at 
breakfast it developed that the bread was sour, 
perhaps not enoug be remarked upon, but 
still sour. He was engaged in eating it, when the 
worthy lady at the head of the table called atten- 
tion to the disagreeable fact. 

Brother Powers said nothing, but continued to 
satisfy his hunger with what was ‘set before him, 
asking no questions,” and accepting no sugges- 
tions. His hostess, however, not to be thwarted 
in her efforts to wring from her guest the admis- 
sion that the bread was not very bad, repeated the 


remark. 

This also failed to elicit the longed-for response. 
Brother Powers kept his eyes on his plate, and 
went ahead eating more lustily than ever, in a 
quandary, doubtless, not knowing what to say, 
and resolved he would not tell a lie. 

But the good woman, not satisfied, and with a 
fatality that sometimes overtakes the wariest of 
the sex, was so left to herself as to apologize for 
the third time. 

This, Doctor McIlwaine says, ‘‘was too much for 
the old saint.” . Turning his benevolent face 
toward the head of the table, he said, gently: 

“Sister Dash, if I were you, I’d stop talking about 
this bread. It is mean enough, anyway.” 


AN UNEARTHLY CLATTER. 


he superstitious mind is ever open to the sug- 
T gestion of mystery. In the days of witch- 

craft any unexpected occurrence was liable 
to be laid at the door of the occult. Even to-day 
the world has not entirely grown into the sensible 
and safe assurance that all phenomena, however 
startling, are based upon an explainable and en 
tirely reasonable foundation. “Obadiah Oldpath,” 
in his book “Lin,” gives an instance where super- 
stition outran wit and panic usurped common 
sense. 


A strange scene took place in the Old Tunnel 
Meeting-House in Lynn one dark evening in 1692. 
There was a high wind from the northeast. The 
sleet was cutting, cold and benumbing. Never- 
theless many came to the meeting from all regions 
round, and assembled to hear the famous Cotton 
Mather discourse on witchcraft. All sorts of 
vehicles were standing in the lee of the building, 
and the poor horses snorted and shook their heads 
as if remonstrating against the cruelty of their 
masters in leaving them exposed. 

The gusts drove the hail and big drops on the 
window. Within, the blasts made the candles 








flare. But the good a were oblivious to petty 
annoyances, and listened eagerly to the harangue. 

he speaker worked up the fears as well as the 
zeal of his auditors. 

Suddenly the wind blew open the eastern door 
of the meeting-house, and the ears of the audience 
were assailed by an accumulation of such un- 
earthly sounds as they never had heard before. 
The people absolutely started from their seats. 
It seemed as if a prodigious band of high-keyed 
instruments had begun to play without regard ‘for 
time or tune. The congregation came to the 
rapid conclusion that an_army of remorseless 
devils was approaching. The invaders seemed to 
draw nearer. 

After the first paroxysm of terror there was a 
general rush to escape from the house. Pell-mell 
the good people went, from doors and windows. 
They left the church alone, but the uncanny noises 
continued. Guns were heard, and thus another 
terror was added. 

The next day there came the revelation. Two 
good citizens displayed a large lot of splendid 
wild geese to sell. An immense flock of the birds 
had been overtaken by the storm, which had so 
obstructed their flight that, with ice-covered wings, 
they had alighted ina field in the vicinity of the 
meeting-house, and while adjusting their plans for 
the night, a had grown more and more excited. 
Their trumpetings had caught the ears of two sen- 
sible men, who investigated, and secured a 
goodly number of the geese. 
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THE “BIG BROTHER” SOCIETY. 


here is an organization in New York the 
| members of which are all called “big 
brothers.” They represent all professions, 
but are all earnest in their work—the taking care 
of “little brothers.” These “little brothers” are 
East Side boys, most of whom have been before the 
children’s court for one offense or another. “A}l 
that is required,” says a writer in the New York 
Sun, “is that there shall be a ‘little brother’ whose 
moral temperature and mental pulse shall be taken 
regularly and reported duly.” The work consists 
in looking after the boys and giving them friendly 
advice when they want it. An instance of the 
kind of friendship that arises is quoted below. 


One big brother arrived home to dinner one 
night, and on entering the dining-room noticed 
that the principal ornament on the dainty oval 
table was two large beer-bottles, filled with a 
muddy-looking mixture. His wife met his puzzled 
stare om 8 
“That’s tomato ketchup, dear.” 

“But—what under the sun —” 

A warning gesture closed his mouth, but his 
stare still expressed astonishment. If there is 
anything that his wife prides herself on, it is the 
perfection of her dining arrangements. 

“TI knew there was a mystery somewhere,” the 
big brother said, in telling about it afterward, “so 
I tried a random shot. 

“*Looks like y~ | good stuff,’ I said, taking 
up a bottle. Wife looked pleased, and I kept on. 

“*Makes me think of the old place. Always 
had the bulliest tomato ketchup there. Let’s 
have some right away.’ 

“Wife looked radiant. There was a subdued 
chuckle from under the table, and little brother 
emerged, —— happy as a clam at high water. 
He had brought his tomato ketchup in his arms, 
and had walked about two miles. He stayed to 
dinner with us, and we had it spread all over 
everything. 

“Incidentally, I may say he had been one of the 
——— boys of his neighborhood, and had devel- 
oped by the individual treatment into a chap that 
any father and mother might have been proud of. 
He had made his first appearance in court charged 
with taking part in a stone fight between rival 
neighborhood gangs, and was always dodging the 
truant officer.’ - 


GETTING EVEN. 


dvice in law applied in an unprofessional 
A way is sometimes as effective as regular 
court procedure. An incident of thirty or 
forty years ago illustrates this point. It is told 
by Joseph A. Willard in “Half a Century with 
Judges and Lawyers.” Mr. Willard was in a 
friend’s law office one day, when a client came in 
for advice. 
He said that he had hired a horse to go to a 
neighboring town for a dollar, but when fie had 
returned, the stable-keeper asked him for a dollar 


more. 
“What for?” the client had asked. 

“For the ride back.” 

The lawyer gave some instructions, which the 
client followed. A little later he went to the 
stable-keeper and asked how much it would cost 
to hire a horse and buggy to go to Salein. 

“Five dollars,” was the reply. 

The client hired the team and went to Salem. 
When he returned he came on the cars. He went 
to the stable and paid the keeper five dollars. 

“Where is my horse and buggy?” asked the 
owner. 

“In Salem,” was the unconcerned reply. 

“Why did you leave them there?” cried the 


nape. 
“T only hired them to go to Salem,” answered 
the client. 


* 


SHOEING THE FAMILY. 


amilies of French-Canadian farmers often 

equal numerically those of the old New 

England settlers. Visitors to the great 
country to the north will corroborate this state- 
ment. Additional proof, if any is needed, is give! 
by a writer in the Chicago News in the following 
copy of an order received by the proprietor of « 
Quebec shoestore : 

You will put some shoe on my family like this, 
and send by Sam Jameson, the carrier: One mai, 
Jean St. Jean (me), forty-two years; one womili, 
Sophie St. Jean (she), forty-one years; Hermedes 
and Leonore, nineteen years; Honore, eightec! 
years; Celina, seventeen years; Narcisse, Octav! 
and Phyllis, sixteen years; Olivia, fourteen years; 
Philippa, thirteen years; Alexandre, twelve years; 
Rosina, eleven years; bruno, ten years; Pierre, 
nine years; Eugene, we loss him; Edouard and 
Eliza, seven years; Adrien, six years; Camille 
five years; Zoel, four years; Joseph, three years; 
Moise, two years; Muriel, one year; Hillaire, !i 
go barefoot. How much? 


* 


LESSENING THE FOREST SUPPLY. 


es ’m!” exclaimed the doubtful housewife, 
H she opened a jar of “boughten”’ jam. 
found a hardwood splinter in the |: 
jar.” Her husband offered the explanation, whic’ 
the Louisville Courier-Journal quotes. 


“Ah!” he remarked, with interest. “It mu 
have been some of these forest preserves that \ 








hear so much about.” 





























THE 


ERRAND. 
By J. W. Linn. 


r. Willis, who was repairing the two- 
M acre-pasture fence, discovered suddenly 
that he was running out of nails. 
Somebody must ride to Winthrop, the nearest 
town, and buy some. 

**T can’t go, and I can’t spare Peter,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We ought to finish this job to-night. 
Harry, do you think you could go?’’ 

**Yes, sir,’’ said nine-year-old Harry. 

His father wiped his hot forehead and looked 
at the sky. ‘‘I d’know as I ought to let you,”’ 
he said, doubtfully. ‘‘This is kind of a queer 





day; may be a weather-breeder. But I guess 
it’s all right. You ride Prince; 

















Said Fido, ‘‘If 


| had not seen 
These creatures right here on the green on a bright, sunny day, 
I should certainly say | was having a very bad dream.”’ 


— ES 


Harry was quite frightened. But one thing 
remained clearly in his mind—his father had 
said he must have those nails. So he urged 
Prince into the creek, and slipping and sliding, 
the steady old horse went through. The water 
came so high that Harry had to draw up his 
legs, but that was all; and once on the other 
side, he had a clear road home. 

He had not gone more than a quarter of a 


‘*That was an awful storm,’’ said his father. 
“Tt blew down the west corn-crib, and we 
thought the house was going. Your mother is 
almost crazy about you. Did you get to Win- 
throp ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said Harry. He held out a 
damp package. Then all at once a funny 
feeling came into his throat, and his lips 
twitched and he burst into tears. Then quickly 











| PUZZLES. 


1. HOMONYM. 
To him who plays my first with art, 
The _— praise accord ; 
My last’s observed on bakers’ shelves, 
And may be soft or hard. 


2. ADDED-LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add a letter and change want into a color; a 
hostile invasion into mad ; a way into wide ; every- 
thing into a plaything; a command into an edge; 

ain into small vessels; old into steady; a fish 
nto to pound small; entire into an article of food ; 

roper into clear; a man’s name into confusion; a 

ird into a dog; sick into part of a bird; yes into 
a body of water; a machine into a blossom; a 
country into gentle ; a selling into black; a weight 
into a spring; power into a quarrel; to endure into 
to blight; part of a gun into to obstruct; metal in 
mineral state into to worry; part of a house into 
foolish talk ; to give into a ticket; an animal intoa 

case; a contest into a couple; a 
number into a hard substance ; 








and don’t stop anywhere, son.’’ 
“*I won’t,’’ answered Harry. 





He was usually a solemn little 
boy, but he capered on his way t 
to the barn; he liked to ride 
Prince. 

It was a queer day. Even 
the birds seemed too hot to sing, 
and the chipmunks stayed 
hidden. Little gusts of wind 
rattled among the weeds and 
tossed up dust suddenly before 
old Prince’s nose, who snorted 
suspiciously, but did not shy; 
Prince was too staid and dig- 
nified to shy. The way was 
rather lonely. Just before the 
half-way point to Winthrop, 
the road crossed a little creek 
at an easy ford. Harry was 
approaching this creek when he 
felt a drop of rain. He looked 
up and saw a very black and 
ominous cloud drifting across 
the sky. A little jagged streak 
of lightning winked from the 
edge of it. 

Harry did not mind getting 
wet, but thunder-storms were 
another matter. And yet it 
was as far back now as it was 
to Winthrop; and besides, he 
hated to admit that he was 
afraid. So he crossed the creek. 
The lightning winked and shiv- 
ered again, and the day grew 
darker. The big cloud seemed 
to pitch and roll] like water, and 
the edges of it were silver-bright 
and odd-looking. larry kicked 
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a drink into a package; a hole 
into chilly; a connection into to 
wink ; a story into a piece of fur- 
niture ; smaller into to wish hap- 
pinese: every one into a shore; 
1umble into a stroke; clothed in- 
to taken by force; to grant to 
another into to mingle; to make 
proud into to make late ; thin into 
expressionless; a strong wind in- 
to part of a house; crippled into 
to charge with a fault; a measure 
into a sounding vessel of metal; 
moved swiftly into of 
ground grain; to rove into a 
prickly shrub; a bird into a little 
stream; a clumsy fellow into fat 
of an animal; a bird into a round 
vessel; part of the head into an 
animal; bright into to blast; haz- 
ard into lively; destruction into a 
bear; to dress into a vessel; 
point of the compass into an ani- 
mal; supple into joyous; a circle 
into to fetch from; a farm tool 
into a fern; ill into a handle. 


husks 


3. RIDDLES. 
I. 
I’m taken every day, and yet 
I’m never kept; 
You had me, and you gave me 


up 
The while you slept. 
I’m always free, yet shame to 


say, 
I’m sometimes bought. 
I’m made of leather, stone, wood, 
reeds; 
I’m house and lot. 
An honor great, men strive for 
me, 
Yet there’s no home 
So poor and wretched I’m not 
there 
Whene’er you come. 
Il. 
I’m in your body, and your mind 
Is found in me, of special kind. 
I’m in your house, and round or 
square 
I pleasure give when I am there. 





ILL NEWS TRAVELS FAST. 


Convenience, too, for without me 
Outside you could not go nor see. 


4. A HIDDEN GENERAL. 








old Prince to make him go faster, 
and his heart beat hard. The 
air grew colder, and the play of lightning | 
was almost continuous. No more rain fell, | 
however, and at last he reached Winthrop, and | 
rode up before the hardware store. He found 
the proprietor out in front, looking curiously 
westward, whence Harry had come. 
‘Something funny happening out your way, 
son,’’ he said. ‘‘You wait here a while.’’ 
They had scarcely gone into the shop when | 
the rain came down in a flood, and continued to | 
fall for fifteen minutes as Harry had never seen 
it. The whole world seemed full of water. 
This lasted for fifteen minutes; and it was ac- 
companied by a strange roaring noise, which 
puzzled the storekeeper as much as it did Harry. 
Then the rain ceased; presently it was just a 
drizzle, | 
“I think I’ll go back now,’”’ said Harry. | 
‘‘Father must have the nails.’’ As the rain | 
seemed over, the storekeeper let him go. 
When he left Winthrop he found the road 
almost washed out. A stream like a small 
river was running down the middle of it, and 
all the tall weeds on each side were beaten flat 
and dirty. But it was when he reached the 
creek that Harry was most surprised. The 
trees were down—smashed flat in all sorts of 
positions ; only two or three of the smaller ones 
had been left standing. And the water, which 
had been only a few inches deep an hour before, 
now boiled and rushed along muddily, till | 


Place in the order given the five 
words referred to in the following 
definitions and you will have the 


mile, however, when he saw a man galloping | Mr. Willis jumped off his horse and came and! name of an American general who served in the 


toward him, and when they neared each other, 


Harry saw that it was his father. 

‘*Harry !’’ cried Mr. Willis. ‘‘ Are you safe?’’ 
His face was white. 

**I think so,”’ said Harry, in a brave voice. 


a 


put his arms round the little boy. ‘‘ Why, 


Harry,’’ he said, ‘‘what’s the matter? It’s | 


all right now.”’ 
**Yes, sir!’’? sobbed Harry. 
| thinking—how scared I’ve been !’’ 


“IT was just 


TY 





KITCHEN 


MIRACLES. 


By J. W. Foley. 


n Aunt Amelia’s kitchen there 


are many wonders done, 


Such miracles are wrought as never seen beneath the sun: 


A pumpkin from the garden—just a yellow sphere that lies 
Beneath her skilful handling ripens quickly into pies; 

The corn grows into fritters, you must marvel at the change; 
The apples change to dumplings in the glowing kitchen range; 


She waves her hands above it, 


and the milk is cottage cheese. 


You merely watch her, and you see such miracles as these. 


She finds it easy, quite, to make blueberries into rolls; 
And eggs are changed to omelets above the glowing coals; 
And sometimes when she’s fixing the materials for pies 


She turns cider into mince-meat 


right before your very eyes! 


Sometimes she makes a currant roll,—you would not think she could,— 
Or makes a peach turn over, or does something just as good; 

But she says quite the hardest task that ever she has found 

Is, when she has her boys at tea, to make these things go round! 








Mexican and Civil Wars. 
T 


0 gain by success in contest. Cleared land. 
| An inhabitant of a part of Great Britain. A con- 
junction. A small conical pile of hay. 


5. CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in cattle, but not in cow; 
My second is in sail, but not in bow; 
My third is in Florence, also in Fred; 
My fourth is in pastry, also in bread; 
My fifth is in cellar, but not in vault; 
My sixth is in drag, but not in halt; 
My seventh is in train, but not in car; 
My eighth is in fade, but not in mar; 
My ninth is in noble, but not in lord; 
My tenth is in money, but not in hoard; 
My eleventh is in yellow, but notin brown; 
My twelfth is in sovereign, but not in crown; 
My thirteenth is in bold, and also in loud; 
My fourteenth is in many, but not in 
crowd. 
My whole is a poet of world-wide fame. 
By this time I’m sure you have guessed his 
name. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
2. Espy,e-spy ; cabin, cab- 


1. | a 7 4 “4 4 in; drag, d-rag. 
AFRICA 3. Can. 
NOMADS 4. 1. Veil, evil, live, vile. 
KANSAS it. Leash, hales, shale, 
LEVERS heals. 1. Acres, cares, 
ISLAND scare. Iv. Steer, trees, re- 
NEARLY set. 


5. Add, bat, ant, big, set 
old, awe, bet, ebb, ask, ate, hen, art— aniel 
Webster. 

6. Christine, Miriam, Louisa, Editha, Frances, 
Sarah. 
7. Denver, Boston. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 
Tin Rollers — 


Wood Rollers 
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CHAFING, and 


Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 

lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

‘mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
qneuane MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 
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F A GOOD 
osition were 
offered you to- 
day would you 
have to “turn 
it down’ be- 
cause you lack 
the necessary 
jualific: ations ? ? 
oven Pe ac- 
cepted the posi- 
tion, could you 
hold it—or 
would your 
lack of train- 
ing compel you 
ee step out in 
avor of a 
bettertrained 
man 
ow can you expect a successful career unless 
wie build it on a good foundation ? Utilize 
your spare moments — stu at home— 
t yourself properly to meet opportunity— 
then you will succeed. The American Schoo 
Correspondence will tell pe how tf you'll clip the 
coupon and mail it TO-D 
The Americon Se none has elped 
ple to better position Ly is 





the only qouecapendease school in the country 
which makes a specialty of engineering in- 
struction. Its inatrnetors are practical men—men 
who have Fs of actual experience in their 
special fiel 

Consult these experienced men—get their ad- 

vice—profit by their years of hard experience. 
Let them help you —¥ a PAYING career. Re- 
member, send the seapee places 
you under no obi gation 


American School of Correspondence 


wesditerda COUPON Clip 2 — Mal | rere 
YOUTH'S COMPANION, 10-1-'08, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
Please send me FREE illustrated 200-page 
handbook of engineering information. 
terested in the course marked “ X.” 
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A 
SHOE EYELET 
THAT 
CAN’T WEAR 
“BRASSY ” 


DIAMOND 


TRADE <4 MAREK 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 











Always look 
new. Have tops of 
solid color, can’t wear 
“ Brassy.’’ Look for the 
little diamond trade 
mark on each 


eyelet, and insist upon. 

it when buying shoes. 

United Fast Color 
Eyelet Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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n Unconstitutional Restriction.—The 
United States Circuit Court of the Third 
Circuit, Judges Gray and Dallas agreeing and 
Judge Buffington dissenting, has pronounced 
unconstitutional the so-called ‘‘ commodities 
clause’’ of the Hepburn railway act of 1906. 
This clause forbade railways to carry across 
the border of a state any commodity which was 
manufactured, mined or produced, directly or 
indirectly, by the railway, excepting timber 
and timber products and articles necessary to 
the ordinary operation of the railway. This 
clause was aimed primarily at the Reading, 
Lehigh Valley and other railways which have 
long been engaged in the mining and trans- 
portation of coal from their own properties. 
& 
C— of the Decision.—The opinion 
of the court pronounces this clause unrea- 
sonable, and consequently invalid, in that it 
invades the rights of the state by striking down 
a liberty hitherto innocently enjoyed by its 
citizens, and deprives the defendant corpora- 
tions of their property, contrary to the letter 
and spirit of the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The court further declares that no 
former assertion of power by Congress under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution has 
gone so far as this enactment, and that if this 
enactment were warranted, it is hard to see 
what bounds could be set to the exercise of 
power by Congress under that clause. 
& 


t the Election in Maine, September 
14th, Bert M. Fernald, Republican, was 
elected governor by a plurality of from 7,500 to 
8,000 over Obadiah Gardner, Democrat. The 
Republican plurality two years ago was 7,838. 
At the corresponding election in 1904 the Repub- 
lican plurality was 25,800. The election this 
year turned almost wholly upon state issues, 
especially the question of the resubmission of 
the prohibitory amendment, to which the Dem- 
ocratic party was pledged and the Republican 
party opposed. Two constitutional amendments, 
providing for the initiative and referendum, 
were adopted. ® 


t the Election in Arkansas, September 

15th, the Democratic state ticket was elected 

by a large majority. In the vote of the counties 

on the license question, in which interest chiefly 

centered, the first returns indicated that prohi- 

bition gains and losses were pretty evenly bal- 
anced. ® 


Ppa Hughes renominated.—At 
the New York Republican State Conven- 
tion, September 15th, the opposition to Governor 
Hughes, which had been aroused by his attitude 
toward race-track gambling, and upon other 
issues, collapsed, and he was renominated on 
the first ballot, by a vote of 827 in a total of 1,009, 
& 


orocco and the Powers.—The joint 

Franco-Spanish note on Morocco was com- 
municated to the powers signatory to the Alge- 
ciras convention September 14th. It proposes 
that before Mulai-Hafid is recognized as Sultan 
of Morocco, he shall be required to confirm 
the Algeciras act,.and measures involved in 
its application. A supplementary declaration 
affirms the right of France and Spain to obtain 
the reimbursement of expenses which they 
incurred in establishing order at Casablanca. 

* 


a of the Congo State.—The 
Belgian senate has adopted the Congo an- 
nexation treaty and colonial charter, which had 
been previously approved by the Chamber of 
Deputies, and has also indorsed the view of the 
Chamber that Belgium should be responsible 
for the Congo debt only in case a special law 
should make it obligatory. This action is final, 
so far as Belgium is concerned, but it requires 
the approval of the powers signatory to the act 
constituting the Free State to be fully effective. 


Oc) 


holera at St. Petersburg.—The Asiatic 

cholera, which has been for some months 
epidemic in parts of Russia, appeared at St. 
Petersburg during the second week of Septem- 
ber, and spread with a rapidity which occa- 
sioned serious alarm. Within one week after 
the appearance of the first case new cases were 
developing at the rate of 240 a day, and the 
daily total of deaths had reached 60. The city 
and its suburbs are in a bad sanitary condition, 
and most of the cases have been in the working 
men’s quarters, where there are no water- 
mains, and the people drink the polluted water 
of the canals. * 


Ny International Opium Conference 
is to be held at Shanghai next January, at 
the initiative of the United States. Delegates 
to the conference have already been named by 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Japan, China, 
Portugal and the United States; and Turkey, 
Persia and Russia have been invited to partici- 
pate. The chief aim in view is to reach an 
agreement for the control of the opium traffic 





in the far East. 













PETER’S 


The Original Milk Chocolate 


has already been elected by 
acclamation in every country 


The Standard Eating Chocolate 
of the World 


Its platform is 
Absolute Purity 
Highest Quality 
Irresistibly Delicious Flavor 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 
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Three Weeks 


from the date of this issue 
subscribers will receive the 


Annual Offers to our Work- 


@ These Offers will be marked by 
some unusually attractive benefits and 
privileges. 


@In anticipation of the above date, 
workers should send at once for our 


Winner’s Outfit. 


@ This Outfit is mew in every detail, 
and contains features which wvill prove 
very successful in securing new sub- 
scriptions. 


@ When you send for the Winner’s 
Outfit, enclose the names and ad- 
dresses of several families who do not 
take The Companion. 


@ This favor gives us an opportunity 
to mail specimen copies to each, and 
prepares the way for you to call later 
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and secure the subscriptions. 3 
@ Remember the date, and make 2 
every possible preparation for taking 2 
° . 7 

advantage of the opportunity which a 
, ; a 
will be offered you at that time. 3 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, = 

Boston, Mass. Fi 
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MILLIONS OF WOMEN 
Use Cuticura Soap, the World’s Favorite 
Saponaceous Emollient for the 
Skin, Scalp and Hair. 

For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 

for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 

and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 

ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 

rashes, itchings and chafings, and many sanative, anti- 

septic purposes which readily suggest themselves to 

mothers, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, 

bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura 

Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is priceless. (Adv. 
Good wages 


MEN WANTED satu 


Ex 
36 years old. Connected with railroads. Catalogue free. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEG! Janesville, Wis. 











to learn telegraphy 
and take Railway po- 
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WIZARD 
REPEATING 


—- 
Fires and re- 


w ut danger of leakage. 
gger. Loads from 


chaps by pulling the t 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered 
Holster 10c. With Pistol 55c. Money-order or stamps. Nocoins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 





A “High Standard” Paint Suburb near New York 


“Attractive Homes 
and How to Make Them” 


is the title of a Booklet that will be of 
great practical help to you if you want to add 
tothe beauty and attractiveness of yourhouse 
and grounds, whether they are large or small. 
,, It tells you how to arrange an artistic lawn 

setting’’—suggests many different “color 
schemes” for your house—contains many 
= saute on the “‘Home Beautiful.’’ It also 


Gives Best Results 


You'll find the information it gives on paints 
and painting,varnishes and stains very useful 
—whether you are a Painter or a House own- 
er, this book will help you in many ways. 
THE LOWE meh, mer | COMPANY 


Dayton, oO. New York " Chicago Kansas City 











The Stolz Electrophone—A New, Scientific and 
Practical Invention for Those Who Are 
Deaf or Partially Deaf—May Now 
be Tested in Your Own Home. 

Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month’s 
trial of the Stolz Electrophone at home. This is un- 
usually important news for the deaf, for by this plan 
the final selection of the one completely satisfactory 
hearing aid is made easy and inexpensive S. 









‘or every one. 
is new invention (U.S. 
Patent, No. 763,575) ren- 
ders Samecenesey such 
a” , —* 5 - 
ff requently harmful de- 
“Fy 3 Vices as trumpets, horns, 
tubes, ear- drums, far 
ete. It isa tin 
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it is applied, magnifies the 
sound waves in such manner 
as to cause an_astonishing in- 
crease in the clearness of all 
sounds. It overcomes the buz- 
zing and roaring ear: noises. 

and also so constantly and 
electrically exercises the 





i vital parts of the ear 

_ that, usually, the natu- 

Mrs.C.Lidecka, 238 12th Av.,May-] ral, unaid hearing 

wood, IIl., wears an Electrophone. itself is gradually re- 
Less conspi than eyegl stored. 
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Prominent Business Man’s Opinion. 

STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., Chicago. lam pleased 
to say that the electrophone is very satisfactory. Being 
small in size and great in heart qualities makes it 
PREFERABLE TO ANY I HAVE TRIED, and 1 believe 
/ have tried all of them. I can recommend it to all persons 
who have defective hearing —M. W. HOYT, Wholesale 
Grocer, Michigan Ave. and River St., Chicago. 

Write or call at our Chicago office for particulars of our 
personal home test offer and list of prominent indorsers, who 
will answer inquiries. Physicians cordially invited to investi- 
gate. Address or call (call if you can). 

STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., 1218 Stewart Building, Chicago. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
attle, Moines, Toronto. 
Foreign Office: 82-85 Fleet St., London, Eng. 
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7" Insect Myriads.—A recent account 
of the natural history collections of the 
British Museum contains the statement that 
the number of specimens of insects on exhibition 
there was in 1904, 1,018,000. They belong to 
no less than 152,972 named species. The Cole- 
optera (beetles) number 398,000 ; the Lepidoptera 
(moths, butterflies), 355,767. ‘There are 67,300 
species of Coleoptera and 41,210 species of 
Lepidoptera represented. Yet entomologists be- 
lieve that the larger part of the insect species 
of the world has not yet been named or discov- 
ered. In a work on a single family of tiny 
beetles (the Pselaphide), Mr. A. Raffray men- 
tions more than 3,000 species, and expresses 
the belief that these do not represent one-third 
of the existing forms. 
& 


rigin of Fruits.—The strawberry, says 

a European authority, comes from a cross 
between the native strawberry of Virginia and 
that of Chile. The raspberry is native in tem- 
perate Europe and in Asia. The apricot orig- 
inated in China. The peach was originally a 
Chinese fruit. The cherry originated round 
the Caspian Sea. The plum comes from the 
Caucasus and Turkey. The pear is native in 
temperate Europe and Western Asia. The 
quince comes from Southeastern Europe, the 
Caucasus, and the Caspian region. The apple 
is native all over Europe, in the Caucasus, 
round the Black Sea and in Persia. The 
almond comes from Transcaucasia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, Turkestan and Algeria. The 
fig seems to have originated round the Mediter- 
ranean, particularly in Syria. The grape is 
native in Southern Europe, Algeria, Morocco 
and Western Asia. The red currant grows 
wild all over Europe, in the Caucasus, the 
Himalayas, Manchuria, Japan and arctic 
America. The walnut 
comes from the Caucasus, 
Persia and northern India. 
The sweet orange origi- 
nated in southern China 
and Cochin China. The 
citron is of Indian origin. 
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he Topographic 

Compass.—A new, 
and very simple, form of 
this instrument, invented 
by Alphonse Berget, 
is to be carried by 
Doctor Charcot on his 
antarctic expedition. 
It comprises a small 
compass card, and 
above it a little copper 
box, containing a 
mirror perforated with a peep-hole. The ob- 
server, looking through the peep-hole, sees at 
the same time an image of the compass card. 
This enables him to determine with accuracy, 
by a simple reading of the index round the 
card, the magnetic bearing of the object at 
which he is looking. 
& 


tera Great Eruption.—It will prob- 
ably be many years, says Prof. C. H. 
Hitchcock, before visitors to the Hawaiian 
Islands will have another opportunity equal to 
that presented this summer of seeing the volcano 
of Kilauea in magnificent eruption. Kilauea 
has the: greatest active volcanic crater on the 
earth, comparable, in fact, in extent with some 
of the small lunar craters. At the end of June 
the crater contained a lake of molten lava 800 
feet long by 400 feet wide. In places the boiling 
lava explodes, throwing masses of molten fluid 
30 or 40 feet high, and after each outburst the 
surrounding lava is sucked into a vortex like 
that of a maelstrom, solidified cakes 15 or 20 feet 
in diameter being turned up on edge and drawn 
in. At another point on the lake the upwelling 
of lava from beneath resembles an enormous 
spring. Crusts four to six feet high are shoved 
upon the shore like cakes of ice in a spring flood. 
The glare of the molten lake can be seen at 
night more than 30 miles away. 
& 


he “Learned Horse.’’—A few years ago 

much interest was aroused in Berlin by 
**Kluge Hans,’’ a horse that was able to perform 
many feats which seemed to show its possession 
of extraordinary intelligence. Among other 
things ‘‘Hans’’ would reply to questions by 
nods of the head, resolve arithmetical problems, 
apparently understand words by reading them, 
indicate the date, distinguish inharmonious 
chords in music, and so forth. Many learned 
men examined the horse, and were puzzled to 
explain the phenomenon, although none believed 
that it possessed quasi-human intelligence. A 
book has now been published about ‘‘Kluge 
Hans”? by Oskar Pfungst, who was charged 
by a scientific commission to investigate the 
animal’s performances. Since the horse could 
perform its feats in the absence of its master, 
Mr. Pfungst concludes that it must have taken 
its cues from unconscious movements of the 
heads and eyes of questioners. But even this 
implies that ‘*Hans’’ was a very smart horse. 
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Healthful Sleep 
for Children and 


Unbroken Rest for Mothers 


x RESULT FROM 
THE USE OF THE 


Dr. Denton 
Sleeping 
Garments. 















The Larkin Idea 


Furnishes Homes 


Without Cost 


The Dr. Denton 
Garments cover || 


body, feet and 
eo ont of — OU receive through Larkin Factory-to 
Garment. Hands Family dealing $20.00 retail value for 


$10.00 because it saves for you the prof 


| 
are covered by cuffs , 7 
| its and losses of middlemen — your money goes 
| 


that turn down and 
close with draw 
string. 

The Dr. Denton 
Garments are made 


twice as far, We can help furnish your hom« 
without cost or cut some of your living ex- 
penses in half. 

You can have two $5.00 Rugs, like the one 


READY from our Elastic, illustrated here, or a $10.00 White Enameled 
KNIT, Merino Bed with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 
Fabric, specially There are over 1200 other Larkin Premiums to 


choose from, of excellent design and workman 
ship. Or if no Premium is desired, we will send 
you $20.00 worth of Products for $10.00, 

Larkin Products (over 200 to select from 
consist of Soaps, Toilet Preparations, Pure 
Food Products, etc.—all justly noted for their 
purity and high quality. Their regular use will 
save you $10.00 every few weeks. 


Largest in the World 
One Million Customers 


Ours are the largest factories in the world suc- 
cessfully codperating with the consumer. Over 
a million satisfied families, representing every 


the most healthful 
sleeping conditions. 
This knit fabric carries off perspiration and 
maintains an even warmth even if bed covers 


are thrown off. 
Do Not Shrink. 


| 
devised to provide | 
| 
} 


Soft and Durable. 


Made in Three Styles and Eleven Sizes for 
children up to ten years old. Prices, Merino, | | 
50 cents to $1.10, according to size and style. || 
Also made in a special mixture of Lamb’s || 
Wool, that does not scratch, $1 to $2. 


Write for booklet giving Dr. 
Mary Wood Allen’s practical ideas 
on“ Healthful Sleep for Children,” 





and full description of our gar- state in the Union, save money annually by 
ments. Be sure you get the genu- Factory-to-Family dealing. Ask any one in 
ine Dr. Denton Garments. Our your vicinity about Larkin Quality. You run no 


risk, as we allow 30 days’ trial to test the goods 
—no money required in advance. Our reputation 
of over 33 years is behind each transaction, 

; Write us requesting our 
Special Offer irite yo requesting ou 
Product and Premium List No. 92. If you en- 
close six two-cent stamps we will also mail you 
the popular Larkin Family Magazine for six 
months, also a 10-cent Cake of fine Toilet Soap 
free, if you mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


Larkin Co. 


Established 1875 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


trade-mark, shown at the right, 
is attached to each garment. If 
you cannot get them of your 
dealer, write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


THE DR. DENTON SLEEPING 
GARMENT MILLS, 


250 Clark St., Centreville, Mich. 





TRADE-MARK. 


Bock about Varicose Veins — FREE. 
Written by the highest ew on this subject. 
Describes Varicose Veins, their cause and treat- 
ment. Accounts for the great 
success of our seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Best treatment yet known for 
Varicose Veins, Weak Knees, 
Weak Ankles, Leg Swellings, 
ete. Woven to measure 
from new elastic. Book 
about Varicose Veins free. 
Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


Don’t Buy a Stove or Range Before You See 


How Much BWtloinves 


HETHER you are in the habit of “buying by mail or not,” you owe it to your 
own best interests to inform yourself fully and carefully about prices—es- 
pecially in times like these when you want to make every dollar count. 

Let me send you a Kalamazoo catalogue and show you how much money youcan 
save by buying a stove or range, direct from our factory at actual factory prices, 

Take our catalogue and compare the Kalamazoo line with the best line of stoves 
and ranges you can find sold at retail, Compare quality and price, and I promise you 
that you will save money by buying a Kalamazoo, and get a better 
stove for the money than you can get anywhere else in the world, 

And yourun norisk, You save money and also get a 

60. ro al es We Pay 
- 
3 Day App Vv T t The Freight 
and Epoomtee you now that I will refund your money promptly 
and cheerfully, if youdo not find your purchase in every way 
exactly as represented. 

We have sold in the past six years th ds of Kal to 
readers of this magazine; we have more individual customers than 
any other stove company in existence—more than 100,000 families 
who have found that Kalamazoo prices save much money—that 
Kalamazoo quality gives perfect satisfaction—that the Kalama- 
zoo plan enables you to buy more easily and more gafely in your 
own home than in a retail storeroom. 

Won't you let me prove these things to you! 


SEND POSTAL TODAY FOR CATALOGUE. For coal or wood stoves and 
ranges ask for Catalogue No. 253. For gas stoves and ranges ask for Cata- 
logue No. 828. Please don’t take it for granted that you can do “just as 
well” elsewhere, but investigate, You cannot judge ourplan intelligently 
unless you know more about it. Get our prices and see for yourself the 
difference between the manufacturer's price and the retail price. Our 
line embraces more than 300 styles and sizes for coal, wood and gas. 
William Thompson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich, 
























































All Kalamazoo 
cook stoves and 
ranges have pat- 
ent thermome- 
ters which make 
baking androast- 

















































OW often, when you get some new thing 

that pleases you very much,—a new dress, 
for instance,—you go again and again and open 
the closet door and just look at it. Why do 
you do this? Because looking at it renews 
the pleasure of possession, makes you glad, and 
makes you anticipate its future use. 

It is so with the possessor of a New Home 
Sewing Machine. It is so beautiful, such a 
perfect piece of mechanism, its use such a 
fascination and its work so artistic and perfect, 
that you love to go once in a while and just 
lift the cover and look at it. Unless you own 
a New Home, you may not be able to appre- 
ciate this strong attachment, bat when our 
continuous advertising finally induces you to 
invest in this most perfect sewing machine in 
the world, you will then come under its charm, 
and will realize why the New Home leads all 
other machines in world-wide sales. 

Wouldn’t you be interested in looking it up 
now, even though you may not yet be ready to 
purchase ? Send for.our New Home literature 
to-day and just look it over for the pleasure of it. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co. 
Orange, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at 5 Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although sight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment tostrangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Oflice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Otfice to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PURIFICATION OF WATER. 
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he diseases that may be 

spread by water— water- 
‘ te borne diseases, they are called 
aA ods —are so many and so serious— 
a typhoid fever, dysentery and 
similar troubles being the most 
common—that the man who takes thought of his 
health or that of his family must see to it that the 
water he drinks is pure. 

Some few cities of this country filter the supply 
furnished to their inhabitants, but most of them, 
unfortunately, take no precautions, or wholly in- 
effectual ones, to ensure a pure supply. The 
community being so careless of its health, the 
individual must look after his own, and must him- 
self purify the water he drinks or that used in the 
preparation of his food. 

There are three ways of household purification 
of water—filtering, boiling and distilling. 

The first is unsafe. There are many filters 
which will, when new and clean, remove nearly 
all the germs from the water, as well as other 
visible impurities; but the best of them soon 
become foul, and unless they are constantly re- 
newed or thoroughly cleansed they cease to act, 
and may even render a comparatively good water 
unfit to drink. 

Distillation is the most effective means of purifi- 
eation, but the necessary apparatus is cumber- 
some and troublesome to use, and the method is 
impracticable for family use. One sometimes 
reads articles in the newspapers decrying the use 
of distilled water on the assumption that it acts 
injuriously upon the mucous membrane of the 
stomach and digestive tract. This is nonsense. 
No drink can be better and safer than distilled 
water, but, as has been said, it is beyond the 
reach of the average family. 

The other means is to boil the water. This is 
absolutely safe and perfectly harmless. Objec- 
tion has been made that boiling for fifteen or 
twenty minutes does not destroy all the germs in 
water, nor does it. Some germs, which are pro- 
vided with resistant spores, may survive heat so 
applied; but none of the ordinarily dangerous 
germs, such as those of typhoid and dysentery, 
can resist boiling temperature for twenty minutes, 
and such water is safe to drink. 

Boiled water is insipid because much of the air 
has been expelled, but this is easily remedied. 
After boiling, the water should be poured into 
clean quart bottles, which have been sterilized by 
being boiled in a separate vessel, each bottle 
being only half-filled. It is then corked and well 
shaken for a few minutes, by which means the 
water is again aerated and made palatable. 

Ice should not be added to this water, but the 
bottle can be kept in the refrigerator until it is 
needed. 
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“ DIGNIFYING”? THE SEATS. 


he old-time custom of “dignifying,” or allotting 

the church pews is probably familiar to readers 
of colonial literature, but the present generation 
does not realize, perhaps, what a delicate piece of 
business it grew to be, nor what complications 
it involved. Herman Temlow, in “Sketches of 
Southington,” gives a description of the growth of 
the custom in that Connecticut town. 

Soon after the settlement of New England, the 
“dignifying of seats” or “seating the meeting- 
house” was adopted. This method arose from 
the fact that the more eligible seats were con- 
tended for, and were hence the occasion of much 
strife. At first the mode was used of seating the 
house by order of age, but after a time property 
was admitted as a consideration. By special vote 
certain seats were regarded as possessing special 
dignity. 

In the beginning all the colonists were equally 
poor, and no attempt at financial distinction was 
made. The first difference which the Southington 
church experienced in a struggle for preéminence 
in dignity took place in 1782, and assumed a triple 
aspect. Added to considerations of age and prop- 
erty, rose a claim on account of military titles. 
Every ensign, lieutenant or captain of the army 
was not only proud of his title, but insisted upon 
its recognition. After much angry discussion such 
claims were disallowed. 

Another condition sprang up to disturb the 
meeting-house seating. The war had affected the 
value of estates. Some had lost, others gained. 
The values of land and currency fluctuated. The 
rating committee had a difficult task, and many 
were the complaints of injustice. 

In 1783 it was voted that the “committee who 
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last seated the meeting-house should be Instructed 
to make such alterations as they Judge Just and 
Right, and if upon Reconsideration and a full 
Investigation they find that they have seated 
some more Higher than their age and the List 
carried them, and others Lower, to make altera- 
tions as appear Just and Right.” 

In 1799 fifteen pounds was voted as equal to one 
year of age in rank. For example, a young man 
who was rated at three hundred pounds on the 
list would have twenty years added to his age, 
and might be seated among the men of fifty years. 
In 1807 it was voted that eighty pounds should go 
against one year. 

It sometimes happened that there were not 
enough seats for those of equal dignity, and then 
an additional seat was voted, as in 1793 it was 
declared that the seat next north of the pulpit 
should be esteemed equal in dignity with the fore 
seats. The Sabbath following, this vote was 
solemnly announced from the pulpit, so that none 
should be ignorant of the fact. 
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LIVING THE EASY LIFE. 


ss h, the telephone again!” sighed Mrs. Comey. 

“I suppose some young lady wishes to 
notify Professor Simons that she is going motor- 
ing instead of taking her music lesson.” Mr. 
Comey, laying aside his writing, took up the re- 
ceiver and began to answer some one at the other 
end of the line. 


“Yes, next door, certainly—at half past ten to- 
morrow? Verywell. Three, double one, 0, West, 
yes. I’ll call you up if the professor wishes to 
change the appointment. Oh, no, it’s a pleasure.” 

“A pleasure indeed!” said Mrs. Comey, sitting 
up straight in the easy chair where she had been 
my “If I were well and strong, I’d deliver 
one of these messages myself.” 

Mr. Comey smiled at her threatening tone as he 
reached for his hat. 

“ — @ moment, Orson. I want to say one 
hing.” 


“J just wish to remark that I think it’s an out- 
rage for Professor Simons to expect you to act as 
his errand boy.” 

“whee he doesn’t,” said Mr. Comey, laughingly. 

“Well, at any rate he accepts your services 
freely and uses your time. I want you to ask him 
to-day—now—w YY he doesn’t have a telephone of 
his own. I’m tired of hearing our phone ring 
nearly all the time for other people’s business. 
There’s a difference between occasional friend] 
courtesies and constant imposition. Will you as 
him, Orson ?”’ 

“Yes, certainly, if it will be any satisfaction to 
you, my dear.” 

When Mr. Comey returned a moment later there 
was a humorous smile lurking round the corners 
of his mouth. 

“Did you ask Professor Simons why he doesn’t 
have a phone?” Mrs. Comey demanded, ae 
for she suspected her husband of good-naturedly 
omitting the pointed question. 

“Yes, I did; and I’m beginning to think that our 
friend, the professor, is afflicted with the artistic 
temperament.” 

“What do you mean?” 

**‘When I asked him he said absent-mindedly, ‘A 
telephone?’ and then after a moment’s apparent 
a ‘Oh, really, Comey, it’s too much 

a" 

“Well, I like that!”” was Mrs. Comey’s sarcastic 
comment; and when her husband went to the 
comer, she asked, ‘“‘What are you going to do 


“Why, the professor asked me to call up his | 


pupil and tell her he would rather have her at 
eleven than ten thirty.” 
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HE KEPT AT IT. 


gentlemanly-looking pedler entered a business 
man’s office and coughed slightly to attract 

attention. The occupant of the office kept at his 
work until he reached a convenient stopping- 
place, and then turned abruptly to his caller. 
“Well,” he asked, “‘what can I do for you?” A 
writer in the Cleveland Leader tells the story. 

“I am introducing,” the pedler began, ‘a patent 
electric hair-brush —” 

“What do I want with a hair-brush?” growled 
the business man. “Can’t you see I’m bald?” 

“Your lady, perhaps —” 

“Bald, too, except when she’s dressed up.” 

a But you may have at home a little 
Cc _ 

“We have. It’s one month old and quite bald.” 

“Of course, at that age,” said the pedler. “But,” 
he Rereistes i = keep a dog?” 

“We do,” said the business man. “A hairless 
Chinese dog.” 

The pedler dived into another pocket. 

“Allow me,” he said, “to show you the latest 
thing in fly-paper.” 


* © 


ACCOUNTING FOR DISEASE. 


_—- children are sometimes credited with 
vast stores of knowledge, but one twelve-year- 
old girl of that city has apparently neglected her 
opportunities. A travelling circus was putting up 
its tents in the environs of Boston, when a young 
girl approached the leopard’s cage, put her hand 
between the bars to stroke the animal’s head, and 
as a result was badly scratched and bitten. 

One of her companions hurried home to tell of 
the accident, and concluded her story with: 

“O mother, do you suppose Annie will have 
leprosy now?” 

Another story is told of an elderly woman, also 
of Boston, who told her neighbor that she had 
suffered from gastritis for nearly a year, and that 
the only way that she could account for it was 
that the sitting-room coal-stove leaked gas in a 
dreadful way. 


*® 


EASY TO IMITATE. 


hose who like to think that things were better 

in the ‘‘old days” than they are now, will find 
it hard to disagree with the following anecdote 
from Judge. A newly married couple had had a 
little disagreement about the muffins. The hus- 
band complained that those his mother used to 
make were far superior. This moved the girl to 
action, and the next day she set before him a 
plate of hot rolls which she boldly bade him taste. 

“Now you have hit it!” he exclaimed, enthusi- 
astically. ‘These are my | like what mother 
used to make. How did you do it?” 

“T will give you the recipe,” replied the bride, 
coldly. “I used oleomargarin for butter, cold- 
storage eggs, put alum in the flour, and added 
chalk and water to the milk. Your mother lived 
before the pure food laws.” 





*“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 








QTAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps, man 

‘ varieties, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, Phil- 
ippines, Comoro, Congo, etc., only 15¢c. Stamp 
Al ,» coupons, large new list bargain lists 
all Free! Agents wanted 50%. We Buy Stamps. 
E.J.Schuster Co.,Dept. 24,St. Louis, Mo. 


In the Great Wheat 
FREE HOMES CENT RAL CANADA. 


Every Boy of 18 can own a farm of 160acres. Every 
Father can insure His Boys’ future. A competency in 
a few years. For all particulars (sent free) write to 


W. D. SCOTT, Supt. Immigration Ottawa, Canada. 
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HT COLLEGE=SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-#-LODGE. 


Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate, 1.00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moder 
ate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalogue 
Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 139 South Ave., N. 
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LOOKING 
4° AHEAD? 


If so, take advantage 
, of to-day’s opportuni- 
> ties for the merchant, 
farmer, fruit - grower 
and business man 
along the Pacific 

bed Coast Extension of the 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Descriptive Books Free. F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago. 















“A PERFECT FOOD” 


Baker’s Gocoa 
CHOCOLATE 


Send for our new 
booklet ‘Good 
Words from Good 
Housekeepers’ — 
mailed free, with 
copy of Choice 
Recipes. 


50 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & 60., Ltd, 


(Established 1780) 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 
























BURSON 


FASHIONED 
HOSE 


Above we show the BURSON and the “others’’— 
turned inside out—note the difference. 

The Burson stocking is knit to shape 
in leg, ankle, heel, foot and toe without 
seam, corner or uneven thread anywhere. 
It keeps its shape. 

Burson stockings can be had in Cof¢ton, 
Lisle and Mercerized—and in all weights 
—a complete line of Women’s Hose in 
all sizes and qualities. Made in Rib 
tops and out sizes also. 


Prices range from 25c. up to 50c. a pair. 


All dealers should have the BURSON. 
your dealer hasn’t, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., Rockford, Ill. 


























the charge by his liking for 


head, of course. 
for liking it will be shown. 





WHO LIKES JELL-O? 


The Average Man— He who turns up his nose at the 
blanc-mange and floating islands style of dessert, though he finds 
pie and cottage pudding heavy and indigestible ; who is generally 
conceded by his fair companion to be so contrary that he only 
wants anything that does not agree with him, and who refutes 


JELL- 


which is so delightfully good and satisfying that he cannot help 
liking it, notwithstanding it is good for him—he likes JELL-O. 


Men like ‘a change.” 


JELL-O can be prepared in a hundred different 
ways and every way delicious. 
every other member of the family, as well as the 
Next month woman’s reasons 
One of them is this: 


A JELL-0 Dessert can be made in a minute. 


A recipe book showing how to make many 
of the wholesome and delicious JELL-O 
dishes sent free to all who asK for it. 

JELL-O is prepared in 7 choice flavors. 

It complies with all pure food laws, and is 
sold by all good grocers. 10c. a package. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 





It is liked by 
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Marston in the doorway of the Marston 
kitchen, both women took a long and 
satisfying survey of the starlit sky. 

“Tt’?ll be a prime day for county fair,’’ said 
Mrs. Holden, ‘‘and it ought to be—many years 
as ’tis since ’twas held in Bushby.’’ 

**Tt certainly ought,’’ assented Mrs. Marston. 
** And I expect we shall both have a grand time 
and a sight of things to talk over afterward. 
You still hold to our plan of keeping apart, I 
suppose?”’ She looked rather anxiously at her 
old friend as she spoke. 

**I do so,’’ returned Mrs. Holden, after a 
slight hesitation. ‘‘Folks that have lived side 
by side for upwards of twenty years, and been 
every where together, stands to reason they need 
to separate once in a while. You aren’t weak- 
ening on it, are you?’’ 

**No, indeed!’ said Mrs. Marston, quickly. 
“I’ve told Josiah how we’ve planned to start 
different times and take the two roads, and so 


\° Mrs. Holden said good night to Mrs. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


MRS. MARSTON DREW THROUGH HER ARM THE HAND 
OUTSTRETCHED TO GREET HER. 


on. He’s agreed to everything; said he hoped 
our plans weren’t such that he couldn’t get a 
word with your Amos now and again. Men- 
folks are so dependent on each other !’’ 

“*Amos said the same to me,’’ admitted Mrs. 
Holden. ‘‘I suppose they’ll try to get off into 
some corner together. Well, good night again !’’ 
And she stepped briskly across the short 
“neighbor path’’ that led to her own kitchen 
door. 

It had been carefully planned that Mr. 
Marston should drive out of his dooryard, at 
eight o’clock the next morning, whereas the 
Holdens were not to start until half an hour 
later; but it was not half past seven when 
Mrs. Holden appeared at the Marstons’ door, 
with an apologetic air. 

“TI know we said we wouldn’t see each 
other,’’ she began, ‘‘but I do so rely on your 
judgment, Mary Anne. Do you think it’s liable 
to blow up cool enough for me to need my gray 
shawl coming home, over my new jacket ?’’ 

**N-no.’’? Mrs. Marston considered a moment. 
**T tell you what—I’ Il take along my little black 
cape, extra; you could have that in case of 
need. ’’ 

“‘Thank you,’”’ said Mrs. Holden, eagerly. 
**Well, good-by! I s’pose we’ll catch glimpses 
of each other during the day. Have you heard 
about Anna Stacey’s—but, mercy me, I mustn’t 
delay you a minute! That news will keep.’’ 

“‘Josiah,’’ said Mrs. Marston, when they 
were well on the road to Bushby, ‘‘have you 
heard any news about Anna Stacey ?’’ 

‘Anna Stacey ?’’ repeated Mr. Marston, with 
a ruminative air. ‘‘Now who might she be?”’ 

““My land!’ cried his wife. ‘‘You do try 
me, Josiah, if you are good as gold! She’s the 
girl Willie Hobbs wants to marry. Now do 
you know ?”’ 

“‘M-m, yes, it comes to me now,’’ said Mr. 
Marston. ‘‘No, I haven’t heard anything about 
her that I can recall.’’ 

There was a look of exasperation on his wife’s 
face which for some reason or other failed to 
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disturb her husband. He drove tranquilly on, | 


talking of the fields and houses they passed, 
apparently not noticing Mrs. Marston’s lack of 
interest in his chosen topics. 

When they reached the fair -grounds, he 
pointed out a group of people to his wife, and 
waved his hat to one of the men. 

‘*There are the Hillside folks you’ ve laid out 
to heep company with to-day,’’ he said, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I’ll set you down here so’s you can 
join ’em without losing any time. [I'll go pick 
out a suitable hitching-spot.’’ 

Mrs. Marston desended from the vehicle and 
gave her skirts a careful shake. 

**T s’pose there isn’t any sign of the Holdens 
yet,’’ she said, looking over her shoulder and 
trying to speak unconcernedly. ‘‘Their horse 
is some quicker-gaited than ours.’’ 

**T guess you forget they are going to stop in 
the village and collect her cousin Filura and 
the children,’’ said Mr. Marston. ‘‘And when 
they come they’re bound to keep away from 
us, so’s to get that va- 
riety you’ve spoken of, 
aren’t they ?’’ 

**When you get ready 
you can hunt me up.’’ 

Mrs. Marston’s tone 
was a trifle short. 

It was nearly noontime 
when Mr. Marston saw 
his wife again. She was 
closely surrounded by the 
Hillside group, but her 
husband managed at last 
to catch her eye and 
beckon her toward him. 

“Where have you 
been?”’ she demanded, 
as she reached him. 
**These Hillside folks are 
all your friends more’n 
mine, anyway, and they 
kept inquiring for you 
till I’m worn out. I call 
it pretty work, me lis- 
tening to a lot of talk 
about Hillside doings, 
and my own husband 
never coming near me!’’ 

‘There now!’ said 
Mr. Marston, in his most 
soothing way. ‘‘There 
now! I’ve been with 
Amos Holden and his 
wife. Wait till I tell ye! 
Their cousin Filura had 
been called away sudden 
by an accident to one of 
her husband’s sisters, 
and she’d taken the chil- 
dren; and they don’t 
know a soul here except- 
ing those from home and 
the ones you’re with, 
and she thought, considering your contract —’’ 

Mrs. Marston made an impatient exclamation 
and pushed by him. She had caught sight of 
a dear, familiar face, from which two soft 
brown eyes gazed wistfully at her. 

“T’m not—I’m not keeping to our agree- 
ment!’’ faltered Mrs. Holden, as her old friend 
hurried across to her. ‘‘I don’t want to inter- 
fere with your good time or —’’ 

Mrs. Marston drew through her arm the hand 
outstretched to greet her. 

‘*Let’s find a place where we can sit down,’’ 
she said, joyously. ‘‘There hasn’t been a 
minute since we started that I haven’t missed 
you. It began with Anna Stacey—and what 
is it about her, anyway? Here, I see a place 
for us. Those Hillside folks will be glad to be 
free of me. They’ve had me right on their 
minds, and made a piece of work trying to 
entertain me. Now, Josiah, you and Amos 
needn’t laugh. We’ve tried a new plan and 
found it won’t work, and —’’ 

“*I don’t believe they hear you,’’ whispered 
Mrs. Holden. 

They had not heard. Long before his wife’s 
speech was ended Mr. Marston had drawn 
Mr. Holden off to look at a new variety of 
squash. Their backs had a contented air as 
they stood close together. 

‘‘Just like children, men-folks are,’’ said 
Mrs. Marston, and she gave the hand resting 
on her arm an affectionate squeeze. ‘‘And 
now about Anna Stacey ?’’ 


* ¢ 


WITHOUT HANDICAP. 


*“\Tame some of the advantages possessed by 

the ancient Greeks,’’ said the long-suffer- 
ing tutor; and for once his pupil had an answer 
ready. 

‘*Their most important advantage,’’ he said, 
promptly and with considerable feeling, ‘‘was 
being natives, and su having the language come 
natural to them.’’ 





» and our club pla 
You will receive cards from all over the world for exchange. 


IDEAL CO., Dept. 107, Dorchester, Mass. 








You Can Heat the 
Smallest or the 
Biggest Building 
Cheapest with a 


Winchester Heater 
A Child Can Run It 


It is so easy of manipulation. Its 
corrugated fire-box makes heat out 
of clinkers and cuts down coal bills. 
It is an ideal heater for an old as 
well as a new building. Hot water 
or steam is the cheapest method of 
heating. Saves labor in dusting. 
Write at once for our booklet on 
heating. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 


234 Congress Street, 








BOSTON, MASS. 
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ds of Child are now 
Happy in Reading 


The Best Stories for 
Children Ever Written 


Ten volumes of the most delight- 
ful stories and poems, selected 
from the best in the literature of 
the whole world. 

There is nota dull story in the entire 
set. A delight and an inspiration to 
boys and girls of all ages. It provides 
a children’s library of the best quality. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS of the Children’s Hour 


is due to the fact that it entertains the chil- 
dren, while it is educating and upliftin 
them. It cultivates right habits of read- 
ing and thinking. It creates the desire to 
read and the taste for that which is best. It is 
ractical. It saves both timeand money. 
t costs but a trifle and is easily secured. 


SAMPLE SAMPLE 


STORIES PICTURES F REE 


Send us your name and address at once and 
we will also send valuable list of 700 of the 
best stories and poems for children b 
260 authors, and special offer by whic 
you can secure the Children’s Hour if 
you lay aside only seven cents a day. 


WRITE AT ONCE TO 
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Made in 


Bennington. 


ape age at Bennington continu- 
ously since 1862, and recognized 
everywhere as underwear of exceptional 
value. It is made of wool — pure, 
unadulterated stock, and 
Be protected from grippe, 
colds, rheumatism, pneumonia, etc., by 
wearing Rockwood’s Underwear. 

Rockwood Underwear comes in natural wool, 
white, scarlet, buff, camel’s hair and many fancy 
colors. Prices from $1.00 to $2.00 per gar 
ment according to quality. 

Awarded first prize (a Gold Medal) for “ex 


cellence and merit’ at the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition, Portland, Oregon. f 

The Rockwood label is in the neck ref 
and on the waistband, and the Rock- 


wood name on every box. We do not 
retail these goods, but if your dealer 
hasn’tthem, advise us, giving his name, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., 


This picture 
BENNINGTON, VT. 


on every box. 








you want it. 





The HUB Steam Heater. 


New England Winters 


are mild enough if there is a 


HUB Steam Heater 


You can then have just as much or as little heat as you 
want. You can have heat in every part of the house, or 
only in particular rooms, or wherever you want it and when 


If there is no Hub Agent in your town, write us direct, 
and we will show you how to get one of these Heaters, no 
matter where you live. 


SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, Makers, 


52-54 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


IN THE HOUSE. 











both black and navy blue. 
of color. 


color we may have in stock. 
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AN UNUSUAL BARGAIN 


Boys’ Wool Sweaters at Less 
Than One-Half Former Price 


previous offers which we shall 
dispose of at less than one-half 
the former price. They are of 
the "turtle" neck style, and for comfort, 
warmth and durability are especially desir- 
able. At present our assortment of sizes 
ranges from 26 to 34-inch chest measure, in 
Those who 
order at once will be allowed a choice 
Later, owing to our limited supply, 
we shall reserve the privilege of sending the 


Our Special Offer 


Our former price for the Sweater was $1.10. 
While our stock lasts we offer them at 


50 cents each, post-paid. 
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Better 
than 
Coffee 


coffee users. 


so many who drink coffee. 






itis. It is ‘‘even better than coffee.” 
Old Grist Mill Self-Raising Biscuit Flour 


» etc. 





goods guaranteed under National Pure Food Law. 


RE you one of those with 

whom coffee disagrees, 
causing biliousness, nervous- 
ness, headaches, etc., and are 
you still drinking it and suf- 
fering the consequences, or 
have you adopted Old Grist 
Mill—the substitute for 
coffee ? It is so like coffee 
in color, aroma and flavor as 
to deceive the most chronic 


In results, however, it is far 
different, for it is delicious, 
nourishing and thoroughly 

satisfying, without the dis- 
turbing results experienced by 


Try Old Grist Mill with your break- 
fast to-morrow morning. See how good 
makes 
creamiest, lightest, most delicious biscuits you ever ate. 
Also i doughnuts, m 
Ask your grocer for Old Grist Mill. All Old Grist Mill 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


EXTRACTS 


Use but half as much as of 
ordinary extracts. 


Full measure bottles, no de- 
ceptive paneled sides. 


Pure before pure food laws 
were thought of. 


Baker Extract Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 



















































$1.00 Housekeepers! 

SEALED 

BOTTLES ; It's impossible to tell of the 
IN many uses of 

YELLOW 


CABOT'’S 





Yy épipol 


Reg US. Pat, Office 





in thisspace. That's why you should send for 
our booklet; it’s free. No householder can afford 
to be without Sulpho-Napthol. Thousands of 
homes have proved this to be true. Doctors 
and nurses everywhere use and recommend it. 
Have you tried it? Beware of Imitations ! 


Sulpho-Napthol Soap will be a revelation to you. Try it. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., Boston. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Boston, Selling Agents. 




























SAWYER’S 


CRYSTAL 


Ammonia and Borax 


Tums the clouds of wash- 

day into sunshine—so great 

a help is it in the laundry. 

Splendid for cleaning win- 

dows, mirrors, silverware, 

cut glass, etc., etc. 

10c., 15c. and 25c. per Bottle 

of All Grocers. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE COMPANY, 
88 BROAD STREET, BOSTON. 


MMONIA 
© Borax 
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LEANSO 


Easily remove that coating of grimy, 
smoky dirt from kitchen walls and 
ceiling with Cleanso. For those black 
streaks made by the shoes on risers of 
hardwood stairs, use Cleanso. To re- 
move finger-marks from doors and for 
general cleaning of woodwork, use 
Cleanso. If you have a burlap dado 
around your dining-room or hall, clean 
it with Cleanso — it works like magic. 

Don’t forget to wash your hands 
every day with Cleanso —it leaves 
the skin like velvet. 


Ask at your grocer’s or druggist’s—10 cents. 


The Cleanso Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Your stove may look old and not at all attractive, but a few minutes given to the use 
of our SUN PASTE Stove Polish will make it look as it did when new, and it requires 


little or no effort to keep it so. Our mirror-smooth, jet-black luster will make a great | 


change in a neglected stove. Two or three minutes a day will be sufficient to keep your 
stove shining and handsome. SUN PASTE will make your stove an ornament. It is 


‘always ready for use. Cet it at your grocer’s. Decline any substitutes. Insist on having 
| the best. -Costs you no more. : . 
Made by MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors RISING SUN Stove Polish, Canton, Mass., U.8.A. — 
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The “Universal” Bread Maker 


In a communication from a subscriber concerning 
this Bread Maker, the following question was asked : 


“*T have been told that I am one of the best 
makers of bread in my town. If this is true, why 
is it necessary for me to use a Bread Making 
Machine ?”’ 


We answered this subscriber, in part, as follows : 


1. The ‘* Universal’? Bread Maker will turn out 
better bread than is possible under the old-fashioned 
and laborious kneading system. 


2.. Its use will reduce the time required for bread 
making more than three-fourths, and it will also save 
**dish-washing.’’ It will knead in just three minutes. 


3. The texture and quality of the bread are always uniform. There is no 
occasion for worry or anxiety when the ‘‘ Universal’’ is used. 


We believe the answer to our correspondent will interest many of our 
subscribers. Every purchaser is allowed thirty days’ trial. We offer the 
No. 4 size, which has a capacity of from two to six loaves. 





THE OFFER. The “Universal” Bread Maker, No. 4, given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PEPPER 


PE LAT RS 


Pure and Strong 











